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{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1850. 
Undér the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Hig ness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl ef DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Maus. D., D.C.L. 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the Institution, on 
THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, the 28th inst., commencing 


at 8 o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Royrat AcADEMy or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 





OYAL SURREY THEATRE.—Lessee and 
Directress, MISS VIRGINIA BLACKWOOD. This 
Evening, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23rd, Little Nell and the 
Marchioness, in the new Version of Charles Dickens’ OLD 
CURIOSITY SHOP, by Murray Wood, entitled ‘‘ LITTLE 
NELLY,” to be preceded by a BALLET DIVERTISSEMENT, 
and conclude with A COMIC BALLET, by Mdlle. Mardini’s 
Troupe. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. 





RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S GRAND ANNUAL 
} EVENING CONCERT, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 25th. 
Mesdames Titiens, Sinico, and Marie Marimon ; MM. Tombési, 
Borella, Campobello, and Foli. Pianoforte, Mr. Kuhe. Con- 
ductor, M, Maton. Particulars at Potts and Co.’s, 
Mss BESSIE M. WAUGH (Eds Mynwy), Solo 
; Pianist and Accompanyist, begs to announce her Return 


to Town for the Season.—6, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square. 








N ISS KNOTT, certificated pupil of Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, receives pupils for the PIANO and 


SINGING at her private residence, 69, New Bond-street, W. 

\\ R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT PARTY.—Fran- 
cesco Berger’s Trio ‘‘ EXCELSIOR” is sung at every 

Concert during the Tour. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 


street. W. 
R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


\} his address is 68, St. AuGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-8QUARE, 


or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 

M R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 

Address, Mr, Joun Ruopzs, Croypon, 8. 














ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song By 

FRANZ ABT, No. 1in F, No.2 inG, 3s. “This little 
gem will haunt the memory of those who hear it long after 
the song has ceased.”—Vide Graphic. Also as a Duet for 
Soprano and Contralto, 43. 


RYE THINE. Song. Music by FRANZ ABT. 
. Sung with great success by Madame Rudersdorff. No. 1 
in C, No. 2 in E flat, 88. each. ‘ Both in words and melody one 
of the sweetest things we have heard for a long time.”—Vide 
Derby Telegraph. 


OT A SPARROW FALLETH TO THE 
GROUND. Sacred Song, by F. ABT. 3s. ‘This 
sacred song breathes a deep religious spirit, and appeals to the 
trusting heart of the Christian.”—Vide Brighton Times. 


UR BLESSINGS ON THE DAISIES. The 
Words by CHARLES MACKAY, and the Music by 
FRANZ ABT. “Isa song that goes straight to the hearts of 
all nature-loving singers.”—Vide Once a Week. 88. 


ENRY SMART’S Two Popular Vocal Duets 

for Soprano and Contralto, 4.¢., “HARK, the GOAT 

BELLS RINGING!” and “THE TWILIGHT HOUR HAS 
COME,” 4s, each, 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW MUSIC for the 
PIANOFORTE. Evening (Nocturne), 8s.; Put me in 

my little bed; The Cradle Song, 3s.; Gipsy’s Warning, 3s. 
Post free at half-price. 
London: Sole Publishers, Ronert Cocks & Co, New Bar- 
m-street. All Sheet Music at half-price. May bo had 
everywhere. 





RIVATE BALLS.—The QUEEN’S CONCERT 


ROOMS, Hanover-equare, may be engaged for balls, con- 


DANCE MUSIC 


BY 


KIKO. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. Containing the 


following well-known tunes :— 


SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 

and WAGGA-WAGGA. 





ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 








PUBLISHED BY 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





certs, soirées, readings, lectures, Nebrew weddings, &c, Apply 
to Mr, Hall,—ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. 








HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
And to be ready for delivery by the 1st January, 1878, 
In One Votvme, elegantly bound, gilt edges, &c., 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS.) 


Transcribed for the 


H A R P 


JOHN THOMAS, 


HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 


Professor of the Royal Academy of Music. 
SUBSCRIPTION =~ = ONE GUINEA. 


Subscribers’ Names to be forwarded to Mrs JOHN 
THOMAS, 53, Welbeck Street, London, W. 





JULIA WOOLE’S 
MUSIC, 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 





—= 





THE FIRST SERIES 


OF 
THESE BEAUTIFUL COMPOSITIONS 


ARE 


NOW READY. 





8. d. BE Se a 
JOLLY FROG’S GALOP - - 4 0 
JOHN PEEL GALOP- - - - 30 HENRY STEAD & CO.,, 
WEDDING RING WALTZ - - 4 0 MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ - - 40 19, PICCADILLY, W. 
EE A UAT nice ees 
ALI BABA GALOP - - - - 4 0 INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 
ALI BABA WALTZ - ° ° ° 4 0 by GEORGINA. WELDON, with letters from CH, GOUNOD, 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., aud Sir JULIUS 
ALI BABA POLKA - - - 4 O| BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Goppaxp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stiect. Second Edition. 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- = 
RILLES - a - -©+ + & O A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON 
BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 40 x ~ yee delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup 
coy aneet 2d. Pint RANULATED TAPLIOCA, 
LETTY POLKA - . . . . 3 0 


For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Gryeiix & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
one, Belgrave House, Argyle square King’s-cross, London, 


Sherry, Fort, Coamgcene, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., dozen. 
Claret, aaa , Hock, 12/., 18/., si 30/., i ° 
Old East I adeira, 54/., 6C/., 80/. 


These wines are warranted genvine. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
J For invigorating and enriching the voice, avd removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for & 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
Foe Crd a ee ae virtorns Wo: Vonslish oe 
Statesmen, estab’ grea 
Public Speaker ehould be without this invaluable Lozenges. To 
he obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 





LONDON, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY CIRO PINSUTI. 


I LOVE MY LOVE. 
Sung by the Principal Vocalists, 
THE WORDS BY CHARLES MACKAY, 


THA RATT. 
Dramatic Scena. For Contralto or Baritone. 
THE WORDS BY CHARLES J. ROWE, 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. SOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 





MUSICAL NOTICKS OF ‘THE RAPT.” 

** Contraltos will hail this highly dramatic and forcible song— 
or seena—as a boon, It is rarely that anything of such import- 
ance is produced for this voice, and still more that this 
exceptional compass—A below to F sharp fifth line—is so 
effectively employed. Opening in E minor with an agitated 
movement, this powerful work has also a slow movement in A 
of a religious character, some highly effective recitative, and a 
brilliant finale in K major.”—Queen, July 27th, 


— 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
\ ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 
4 RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, By the 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols., with Portraits. 
[Nearly ready. 


V USICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 


LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 





{ NEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 
Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah 
Stones,” &. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ECOLLECTIONS. 
PLANCHE. 2 vols. 8vo. 

\V ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 

E. DYNE FENTON, Author of “Sorties from Gib.” 

With 20 Illustrations. 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 





By J. Rt. 








** All who are condemned, like ourselves, to turn over parcels 
of music in the hope of finding one piece which shall betray a 
ray of original thought, cannot but eet a relief when the name 
of 80 accomplished a writer as Signor Pinsuti appears upon a 
title-page \ ‘descriptive song,’ like a ‘Sonata, quasi Fantasia,’ 
is very often ured as a safe method of escaping from form by a 
mere tyro; but a mature artist rarely writes a composition of 
this class unless he has something to say. ‘The Raft’ is un- 
questionably one of the best dramatic vocal pieces we have seen 


for some time ; and if singers sufficiently understand their own | 


interests, they will (always supposing that an efficient accom- 
panist is procurable) at once introduce this song into the 
concert-room. The dreamy opening, on the dominant of E 
minor, well prepares the listener for the commencement of the 
voice-part, which describes with thrilling interest the situation 
of the crew on the raft watching the angry setting of the 
‘blood red sun’ on the waves. Full of effect, too, is the Reci- 
tative, which ends on a major chord, as if a gleam of bope had 
suddenly dawned upon the crew. The prayer of the child in its 
sleep is a beautiful idea, appropriately expressed by a trul 
religious melody. After asbort recitative, a prolonged domi- 
nant harmony in the tonic major leads to a joyous burst—a sail 
is seen, apd mother avd child are saved, The change at the 
conclusion of the song from 6-8 to 12-8 rhythin, with un agitated 
triplet accompaniment, is extremely happy; and the broad, 
solid harmonies which are used are an ample proof that the 
composer fully understands how to produce good effects by 
simple means. Signor Pinsuti has materially added to his 
fame by this song, which we doubt not will speedily obtain the 
popularity it deserves.""—Musical Temes, October 1st. 


LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 








BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Ilarmoniums let out 


on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


—_—--— 


J B. CRAMER & 00.’8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Tweuty-five Stamps. 


| A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
4 by JONN RHODES. 


London: Swirr & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 











Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s. Gd, 
AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” &e., Ko, 


London; J. T. Haves, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8,W,; and 4, 
Henrietta-stroet, Covent-garden, 


\ game IN THE CORN. By the 
Author of the ‘‘Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 1 vol., 
price 7s, Gd. 


NHE YELLOW FLAG. By EDMUND 
YATES. 3 vols. 
OSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. 
B7 WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 8 vols. 


A Woman's TRIUMPH. By LADY 


HARDY. 8 vols. 








AL HIS GATE S. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


3 vols. 





YWO WORLDS OF FASHION. By 
__ CALTHORPE STRANGE. 
YHE PACE THAT KILLS: a Tale of 
the Day. By L. H. E. 3 vols, 
RMA’S ENGAGEMENT. By the 
Author of ‘ Blanche Seymour.” 3 vols. 
GRIMBOSH, Doctor of 


BA RON 
: Philosophy, and some time Governor of Barataria. 
lvol. 8vo. 


T\OWER and CURSE. By John Lane 
FORD, Author of ‘‘ Charles Stennis.” 8 vols. 
HE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


MINSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 























AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 


IN THE WORLD. 


From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 


J. T. HAYES, 


Church Publisher and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 


Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA S8T., COVENT GARDEN, © 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &c, In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1jd. In 
4 Vols, cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 2s. 6d. each; postage, 3d. 

** Amongst the Church stories of late years we have not met 

any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 

high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 

“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman. 

“A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian. 

“‘Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review. 

* An attractive little tale."—Church Times. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
* An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times. 
By Rev. 8. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.” —Guardian. 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 


“The story is most interesfing.”—Church Times. 
“Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 
58., by Post 5s. 5d. 

“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 

young ladies especially.” —Literary Churchman. 

** Exceedingly interesting.’”—Churchman’s Companion. 

NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. §. 
BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 

humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 

Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

“* Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 

one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 

will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times. 

RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 38s. 6d., by 

Post 3s, 9d. 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.””—Guardian. 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
“* Tales of Kirkbeck.” 8s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

**A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 

in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 

amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.” —Preface, 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 64.; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 

“Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 

instructive.”—Church Review. 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 

lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

** A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.” —Guardian. 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation, 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

**A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

‘*Tts tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rey. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

“We herettiy recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —Guardian, 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 





SEWING MACHINES | oontict Sand every detail is most earetlly snadiod, so as t 


transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.” —Literary Churchman. 

“A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review, 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES | TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 


Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
(eeparated, each 3s. 6d. ; by Post 38. 10d, 
‘Too popular to need more than passing 

full of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian. 

oo eed =. coal i and most am the poor, 

ere is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.” —Churchman. 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord's Jiife. By C, A. JONES. 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2s. 8d. 

“ Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc- 
tion will be appreciated.” —Church Times, 


They are 





Hayes’s Catalogue on application. 





J, T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; ann 4, 








Llu trated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 








HENRIETTA SIREET, COVENT GARDEN 
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AT LAST. 





Beneath a spreading fragrant lime, 
One glorious summer day, 

A maiden sat, and thus she mourned 
Her lover far away :— 

‘« My love left me three years ago, 
To plough the stormy main, 

Nor news nor letter have I had— 
Shall I see him again? 


“‘T tremble always when I think 
Of dangers he must brave— 

The hidden shoal, the sunken rock, 
The storms that wildly rave. 

And when I hear the roaring wind, 
And see the blinding rain, 

I offer up a fervent prayer— 
Shall I see him again ? 


‘‘ What can have kept him silent thus 
Through these long weary years ? 

Can he be false? No, no! I wrong 
Him by these foolish fears.””— 

A manly form stepped lightly up, 
And clasped her to his heart, 

A full voice cried, ‘’Tis I, my love! 
Till death, no more we part!” 


Oxford. A. H. 








PROVINCIAL. 





At the Ulster Hall Popular Concert in Belfast on 
Monday evening, the vocalists were Miss Bessy 
Craig and Mr. Barton McGuickin of Dublin; the 
band and pipers of the 78th Highlanders were also 
in attendance, and the organ was presided at by 
Mr. P. Mulholland. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal the London Gaiety 
Comedy and Burlesque Company entered upon 
Monday night at the second and last week of their 
engagement, when “ Linda di Chamouni”’ was 
played to a good house. On next Monday evening 
Mr. J. L. Toole, who is accompanied by Miss Eliza 
Johnston and Mr. Ashley, opens for five nights. 





An evening concert was given in the Town Hall, 
Newbury, on Tuesday, Nov. 19th. A trio for piano, 
flute, and clarinet on themes from ‘‘ William Tell” 
was well performed by Messrs. 8. Kemp, Nicholson, 
and Lazarus, alsoa selection from ‘* Norma.” Levey’s 
“Esmeralda” and ‘ Savourneen Deelish’” were 
given by Mdme. T. Wells with great taste, and Mr. 
Christian was loudly applauded in Molloy’s ‘ Vaga- 
bond,” and “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” Weiss. 
Mr. Kemp was pianist. There was a large audience. 





A good and appreciative audience attended the 
last Saturday Evening concert’ in the City Hall, 
Glasgow. Mdme. Haigh-Dyer, an old favourite at 
these concerts, sang the pieces allotted to her in the 
program with all her wonted ability and artistic 
finish. Miss Eliza Heywood, a new contralto, 
Promises to be an acquisition to the concert plat- 
form. Mr. Reed Larwill, also new to Glasgow, 
possesses a good tenor voice, which he uses skil- 
fully and well. His singing of ‘ Sound an alarm,” 
with organ accompaniment, was encored, Mr. Or- 
lando Christian (bass) sings with considerable taste. 
The same company appear next Saturday. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave a concert 
on Tuesday last. The principal attraction was Ros- 
sini's “‘ Stabat Mater,’ with Malle. Titiens, Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Bettini and Signor Agnesi 
a8 soloists. The hall was crowded in every part. 
Mille. Titiens sang magnificently, and was rap- 
turously encored in the “Inflammatus.” Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini in “Fac ut portem” was irre- 
proachable, and the duet, ‘Quis est homo” was 
sing as only those two great artists Titiens and 
Trebelli can sing it. Sir Julius Benedict conducted. 
~—The Italian Opera Season at the Alexandra 
Theatre, will commence on Monday next. The 
Program is unusually attractive, no less than 





THE ORCHESTRA. 


Titions, Trebelli, Marimon, Sinico, Bauermeister 
and De Murska, Signori Campanini, Bettini, Tom- 
besi, Mendioroz, Agnesi, Borella, Zoboli, Campo- 
bello aud Foli. 

Mr. H. E. Hime gave his first concert at St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Wednesday last week, 
for which he engaged Mr. Charles Hullé and his 
celebrated Manchester band. The following pro- 
gram was performed :—Overture, ‘ Der Freischiitz,” 
Weber; Aria, ““Dove Sono,” Mozart, Miss Lalle- 
mant; Polacca, Pianoforte, Weber, Mr. Hallé; Air, 
‘‘My heart ever faithful,” Bach, Miss Lallemant; 
Grand Symphony No. 8 in F, Beethoven; Overture, 
‘ Lohengrin,’ Wagner; Solo Violin, “ Otello,” 
Ernst, Herr Strauss; Selection from ‘ Rosamunde,” 
Schubert; Lieder, Schubert and Mendelssohn, Miss 
Lallemant; Solos Pianoforte, 1. Gavotte, 2. Spinner- 
lied, Mr. Charles Hallé; Overture, ‘ Mirella,” 
Gounod. The concert was in every way a great 
success, and the large audience gave a hearty re- 
ception to Mr. Hallé and his splendid orchestra. 
The concert arrangements under the direction of 
Messrs. Hime and Son were excellent, 





The Drury Lane drama of “ Rebecca” was with- 
drawn on Saturday last from the boards of the New 
Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, and on Monday the 
Italian Opera Company from Drury Lane appeared 
in “Il Trovatore.”’ Signor Campanini made a great 
hit, and the other atists, all of whom are favourites 
here, and well known in this opera, came in for 
their share of applause. On Tuesday ‘ La Son- 
nambula”’ was played, when owing to Malle. 
Marimon having a cold, Mdlle. de Murska took 
her place, and with credit to herself and to the 
enjoyment of the audience. On Wednesday “ Don 
Giovanni was played, with the following cast :—Don 
Ottavio, Signor Bettini; Don Giovanni, Signor 
Mendioroz ; Leporello, Signor Borella; Il Com- 
mendatore, Signor Foli; Masetto, Signor Zoboli; 
Zerlina, Madlle. Trebelli-Bettini; Donna Elvira, 
Mdlle. Ilma de Murska; Donna Anna, Malle. 
Titiens. 





Mr. Hallé’s third concert at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, consisted of Handel’s “‘ Jephtha,” a finer 
performance in that city of which oratorio it has 
never fallen to our lot to record. The principals 
were Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington, Warren, and 
Patey, and Messrs. Sims Reeves and Lewis Thomas. 
Of course the interest was centred in the representa- 
tive of the Jewish warrior whose name gives the title 
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vocalist, and his rendering of “ Dalla sua pace” in 
a clear and flexible tenor voice made a favourable 
impression. English opera at the Palace has been 
sustained in a creditable manner; the principal 
artists being Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Fanny Hey- 
wood ; Messrs. Nordblom, Marler, Tempest, Cotte, 
H. Corri, Rowella, Stanley, G. Fox and Aynsley 
Cook. The orchestra was composed of the Crystal 
Palace Band, and the chorus was selected from that 
belonging to the Metropolitan Italian Opera Com- 
panies. In the “Crown Diamonds” and “ Fra 
Diavolo” these forces have succeeded in enlisting 
the interest and appreciation of all who have 
witnessed their efforts. 

The Monday Popular Concerts, with their concom- 
itant Saturday afternoon performances have had the 
benefit of Mr. Hallé’s art at both events this week. 
On Saturday Mr. Hallé’s solo was the fourth of 
Beethoven's sonatas, and Mdme. Norman-Neruda, 
who still remained indisposed, was replaced by Herr 
Straus, who led Mendelssohn's first quartet (in E 
flat), and co-operated with Mr. Hallé and Signor 
Piatti in Schubert's Pianoforte Trio in B flat Tho 
same executants again appeared on Monday, and 
performed the well-known and frequently heard 
sonata in D of Mozart’s, and the fourth of Beet- 
hovyen’s duo sonatas for piano and violin, that in A 
minor. In the former Mr. Charles Hallé exhibited 
his usual refinement and mastery of the instrument 
and acheived an encore. The quartets, in which 
MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti took part, were 
Mozart’s in D major and that by Haydn, which 
includes the variations on his own Austrian Hymn 
‘God preserve the Emperor.” Signor Federici sang 
with effect Stradella’s air ‘‘ Pieté, Signore,” and a 
song by Gounod “ Ce que je suis sans toi, In the 
preceding concert on Saturday, Mdlle. Nita Gaétano 
was the vocalist, and gained considerable applause 
by her singing of Schubert’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” and M. 
Gounod’s song, ‘‘Au printemps.” Sir J. Benedict 
who on the first occusion officiated as accompanist 
was replaced on Monday by M. Zerbini. 

Mr. Walter Bache gave a Pianoforte Recital on 
Monday last at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover 
Square, with the following program: Prelude and 
Fugue, Op. 35, E minor, Mendelssohn; Nocturne, 
Op. 27, D flat—Prelude, Op. 28, G—Etude, Op. 10, 
G flat, Chopin; Canzonet—‘‘ My mother bids me 
bind my hair,” Haydn, Miss Ellen Horne; Con- 
solations, Nos. 1, 2, and 3—Eclogue (Années do 
Pélerinage, Liszt; Minuet—Gigue, Mozart; Sonata, 
Op. 31. No. 8, E flat, Beethoven ; Song, ‘* Wishes,” 
W. H. Holmes, Miss Horne ; March (‘‘ Tanniiiuser”’) 








to the oratorio, and Mr. Sims Reeves certainly never 
excelled his performance of the wonderful recitatives 
and arias on Thursday last. The audience were fully 
appreciative, and welcomed Mr. Reeves with a warmth 
that but few public men are fortunate enough to 
experience. The other artists were hardly less 
successful, the band excellent, and the chorus better 
than usual.—Mr. De Jong’s sixth concert took place 
last Saturday, when the Free Trade Hall was again 
crowded, The vocalist was Mdme. Sinico, and the 
solo instrumentalists MM. Lavigne and Risegari. 








CONCERTS. 





At the seventh concert of the Crystal Palace 
season last Saturday Haydn’s G symphony—the 
Letter V—was played in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner and produced much applause, the Allegro 
finale being encored with general consent, as indeed 
its spirited rendering deserved. The opening over- 
ture was Cherubini’s ‘* Abencerrages,” and tho con- 
cluding one Sir Sterndale Bennett's ‘‘ Paradise and 
the Peri.” Mr. Fritz Hartvigson, a performer of 
the new school, was the pianist and gave Rubin- 
stein’s pianoforte concerto in D minor in his own 
skilful and elaborate style. But Rubinstein’s work 
pleased less than the acrobatic skill of the ex- 
ecutant, It is intricate and ornate, but its orna- 
mentations barely cover the insipidity of the 
subject. Nevertheless Mr. Hartvigson was re- 
called. Miss Wynne sang an air from Gounod’s 
“* Reine de Saba” and was complimented, and also 


transcribed for the pianoforte by Liszt, Wagner. 
The execution of the above was all that could be 
desired, and the attention of the audience was 
riveted throughout. Mr. Walter Bache announces 
Lizt’s Thirteenth Psalm (tenor solo, chorus, and 
orchestra) for his next annual concert. 





THEATRES. 





Under the title of the “ Bridge of Sighs’ a version 
of Offenbach’s ‘* Pent des Soupirs”’ by Mr. Henry 8. 
Leigh was brought out at St. James's Theatre on 
Monday. The new opera bouffe has little to recom- 
mend it beyond tuneful melodies indifferently sung. 
Of fun in situation or action there is a woful deficiency. 
The audience sat stolidly through three hours and a 
half of bald pantomime in which not the ghost of 
a comicality appeared to relieve the tedium of a 
childish libretto. Actors of acknowledged ability 
wrestled vainly with fate to inspire a little interest. 
Miss Augusta Thomson elevated her trained voice 
and exhausted her dramatic resources, which are 
considerable; Mr. F. Celli sang and looked his 
best; Mr. J. A. Shaw, a comedian with experienced 
musical technique who is too seldom seen upon the 
stage, tried his utmost to give point to vacuous 
lines; and Miss Annie Beauclere went heart and 
soul into a part committed to her at thirty-six hours’ 
notice, and sang as well as could be desired. But 
it was all hopeless fighting against the witless story 
and the insufficient stage management. ‘The “ Pont 
des Soupira” had been tried twice in Paris and 





gave Mr. F. Clay’s pretty song ‘She wandered down 





twelve operas will be given, supported by Mesdames 





the mountain side.” Max. J, H. Pearson was the other 


failed—in Paris the home of this style of frothy 
entertainment in which an audience will patiently 
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sit out three or four hours of brainless mummery 
tempered by double entendres, rather than encounter 
the ennui of home-life. Even in Paris the vacuity of 
the ‘ Bridge of Sighs" was not tolerated. They 
tried it many years ago at the Bouffes Parisiens and 
later on at the Varietés, and despite really pretty 
melodies it failed on each occasion, although Dupuis 
and Got lent all their talents to the representation. 
The story would not be so hopeless if it were com- 
pressed within reasonable limits; but three hours 
and a half of it excited even a patient audience to 
rebellion, and an exclamation of ‘‘ Cut it short ” on 
the stage provoked ironical applause throughout the 
house. The first act relates how Barbarino 
Barbarini, Doge of Venice (called by the suggestive 
name of Cornerino in the original) has fled from 
his post as admiral just before a sea-fight in 
order to return to his wife’s arms. He comes back 
to find a favourite page making love to that lady, 
as also a rival claimant to the Dogedem. The 
rival, who is a cousin of his, has the page 
locked up by bravos, and manages that a price 
be set on Barbarino’s head for having betrayed 
the fleet. In disguise Barberino and his squire get 
into his house and having assassinated the bravos in 
the pay of the rival cousin, Malatromba, hide with 
the bodies of their victims in a couple of clock 
cases, to witness the endeavours of Malatromba to 


scene which has the result of delighting the au- 
dience, who think all is happening en regle, and 
the curtain falls amid general satisfaction, the 
linen-draper being taken for a great actor and the 
successful author of the piece. The acting of Mr. 
Hill as the manager and Mr. C. Kelly as the gloomy 
tragedian are the principal elements in the fun of 
this absurd piece. 

At the Surrey Theatre a drama entitled “ Wait 
and Hope,” was produced on Saturday evening, and 
introduced in the principal réle Miss Emilie Black- 
wood a sister of the manageress. The character of 
Helen Wilford was sustained by her with very 
creditable effect, and she deservedly enjoyed flatter- 
ing plaudits. Mr. Murray Wood played the part of 
an Englishman who assumes the disguise of a 
German waiter, and is the good genius of the piece. 
This character is filled by him with admirable 
effect. The piece is indeed well acted throughout, 
and was received with uproarious applause. Miss 
Emilie Blackwood and Mr. Murray Wood, with the 
other performers, were called and complimented, 
and the lady overwhelmed with bouquets. The 
drama was followed by the successful adaptation of 
Victor Hugo’s novel, entitled ‘‘ Notre Dame,” in 
which Miss Virginia Blackwood sustained the réle 
of Esmeralda, 





seduce the Doge's wife. Much buffoonery takes 
plice in this scene. In the third act the Council of 
‘Ten are introduced dancing on a table and conduct- 
ing themselves like unentertaining lunatics. Bar- 
berino is doomed to the gallows and his rival 
elected, but at the last moment the news of a naval 
victory arrives in time to save him and his squire to 
take part in a ballet representing the Carnival of 
Venice, inwhich the Council of Ten appear as Punches 
and squeak through mouthpieces. On such a farrago 
attractive music and neat song-words are wasted, 
and it imports little that the players mentioned do 
their best, and that sundry songs, such as ‘ How 
blest is he that can discover,” “a gondolier’s chorus, 
and a comic song about an admiral’ meet with con- 
siderable favour. A ballet is introduced, but the ar- 
rangement of colours is terrible to behold. Amazing 
combinations of green and yellow, of pink, scarlet 
and the now colour grener or garnet, distract the 
sense of chromatic harmony. The chorus and 
supers likewise betray the want of stage manage- 
ment. Had the chorus of gondoliers, already 
referred to been accompanied by rhythmic motion 
of oars instead of the pantomime of an awkward 
squad, the effect would have been immense. On the 
other hand the scenery is pretty and elaborate, and 
the dresses costly although in execrable taste. 

‘* Vesta's Temple” at the Court is said to be a 
Swedish faree. It is undeniably funny, though we 
think the idea more suggestive of humour than is 
attained in the elaboration. It is one of those 
behind-the-scenes pieces, wherein the incongruities 
of stage life are made material for extravagant fun, 
A strolling theatrical company have pitched their 
quarters in the best inn of a country town, and 
Gummidge the manager is preparing for the produc- 
tion of a startling tragedy to be called “ Vesta’s 
Temple. But rebellion, consequent on privation, 
Vitzclarence the heayy-man, is becoming 
transparent for want of food, and at the last moment 
throws up his part. Other members of the company 
are equally needy and equally rebellious, but a new 
addition to the company, the son of a linendraper, 
is ready to do any service for love of Seraphina 
the daughter of Gummidge, and he is cast for 
the lover in the tragedy. In the second scene 
we see the stage of the Puddifoot Theatre 
with the audience in the background and the 
manager at] the wings. Fearful contretemps are 
perpetually happening, and the thunder-sheet is 
constantly being shaken to fill up awkward 
waits. At last the dénouement is reached but no 
villain appears to slay the lovers, according to the 
plot. Mr. Fitzclarence persists in his hostile de- 
meanour and the piece is in danger of proving a 
fiasco, when suddenly the aforesaid linen-draper 
rushes on, umbrella in hand, and abuses his son for 
appearing on the stage. On too runs the manager 
with drawn dagger, and extemporises a dramatic 


arises. 


At the Standard Theatre a run of English opera 
| has been established under the management of Mr. 
| Aynsley Cook; and the principle feature of attraction 
has been the production of Sir Julius Benedict’s 
| opera the ‘ Lily of Killarney.” The principal scenes 
are placed on the stage with care and good effect. 
The opening scene, Mucross Head and Lake by 
moonlight, and the Water Cave scene drew forth 
admiring plaudits. In the part of Hily O'Connor 
Miss Fanny Haywood plays and sings nicely, and 
makes appreciable progress in her profession. Like 
Mr. Nordblom, who acts Hardress, she was well 
applauded. Mr. Aynsley Cook plays Danny Mann 
and was well received, while Myles Na Copaleen is 
given with excellent result by Mr. E. Cotte, whose 
tenor voice is well employed and whose acting is 
intelligent. 

The Royal Alfred Theatre in Marylebono, which 
has been closed for some months, re-opened on 
Saturday, evening, under the management of Mr. 
M‘Fayden. The drama of “ Rob Roy” is the chief 
piece, and here Mr. Jones Finch sustains the part 
of the outlaw with good effect, and Mr. Robert 
Sweetman is humorous as Bailie Nicol Jarvie. 
The part of Helen is played by Miss Bertha Adams, 
while Miss Geraldine appears as Diana Vernon. 
The drama is succeeded by the first and last acts of 
the ‘“* Corsican Brothers.” The theatre was crowded 
on the opening night. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Another comical dramatic sketch has been brought 
out at the Gallery of Illustration under the title of 
“Very Catching.” Mr, F. C. Burnandis the author 
of this pleasant “ fishing piece” as it is called, and 
Mr. J. L. Molloy has supplied it with attractive 
melodies. The scene is laid in a back-water off the 
Thames, where various personages resort for 
piscatorial sport. Here come an amorous pair, a 
disinherited young lover, Dibble, and a fair lady 
Dora Keetle. Dibblesuffers from the eccentricity of 
a late uncle who has turned him adrift and left his 
money to his attorney, Dabble. It happens that the 
will which is supposed to contain this bequest has 
been sunk by the deceased in the river, protected 
within a tin case and the rascally attorney has 
to come and rescue it. He accordingly appears in 
diving costume and boldly plunges in, and while he 
is groping at the bottom of the stream a sheriff's 
officer, Sniggles, and his better half, arrive in a 
punt, and dispose themselves to fish for gudgeon. 
Sniggle is armed with a writ on Dibble for debt, but 
he is unacquainted with the person of his looked- 
for prisoner, and, in ignorance of his propinguity 
actually invites him to partake of a “cold snack” 
on board the punt. The lunch is interrupted by 
Dabble, who comes snorting to the surface not 


fished up by Dibble, and when disclosed is found to 
confer his uncle’s fortune to himself. Hence his 
love-making with Dora prospers, and the attention 
of the sheriff's officer is no longer to be dreaded, 
Mr. Corney Grain and Miss Holland make the pair 
of lovers; Mr. Cecil and Mrs. German Reed are 
amusing as the bailiff and his petulant wife; Mr, 
Alfred Reed is admirable in make-up and demeanour 
as the crafty old attorney, Dabble. The piece ig 
wittily written, and pleasant music affords another 
attraction. 

On Thursday, 14th inst., Mr. M. 8. Myers gave 4 
Literary and Musical Evening with Tom Moore at 
Westbourne Hall, Bayswater. A brief analysis of 
the life of the Bard of Erin was given, interspersed 
with one of the poet’s choicest songs, glees, and 
duets, by Miss Alexandrina Dwight, Miss Ellen 
Glanville, Mr. Frank Elmore, and Mr. H. M. Row. 
land. Miss Dwight was encored in ‘‘The meeting 
of the waters,” and “The last rose of summer.” 
Miss E. Glanville’s ‘‘ Minstrel boy,” was rede- 
manded. Mr. Elmore sang “ Believe me if all those 
endearing young charms,” and ‘Oft in the stilly 
night,” both encored, and “Silent O Moyle,” was 
well given by Mr. Rowland. Miss Farquhar was 
encored in Pape’s pianoforte fantasia, ‘ Irish 
diamonds.” The proceeds of the evening were in 
aid of the funds of the Westbourne Philanthropic 
Society. 





MUSIC FOR THE MILITARY. 





Some years ago the late Mr. Binfield of Reading 
made an attempt to introduce part-singing among the 
military, and wrote and published several ‘“ Songs 
for Soldiers,” superintending their practice in some 
regiments to which he was enabled to gain access. 
The movement succeeded on a small scale, and 
promised to spread, but the decline of Mr. Binfield’s 
health, with other causes, led to its abandonment. 
We have now before us suggestions for the forma- 
tion of a “ Naval, Military, and Auxiliary Forces 
Music Club,” which appears only to want the 
sanction of the military authorities, to be enabled 
to commence operations at once. In this case the 
prime mover is Mr. Willert Beale, who seems de- 
termined to leave no stone unturned to make the 
study of music universal. He proposes to form a 
central club in order to facilitate the cultivation of 
practical music among the naval, military, and 
auxiliary forces. The private meetings of the 
club will be held once a week, in a hall suited to 
the purpose. Free admission to these meetings will 
be given to soldiers, sailors and volunteers, in 
uniform only ; each meeting will last two hours. 
The hall will be divided into four sections, for 1st 
and 2nd Tenors, 1st and 2nd Basses respectively. 
A music master will be in attendance to conduct 
the practices, and will accompany the pieces on the 
harmonium or pianoforte. Every fourth meeting 
is to be open to the public, the music previously 
practised will then be performed with Band accom- 
paniment.’ Each member will have a free ticket 
to the public performance. It is believed that all 
expenses will be met by the receipts to these 
public performances and subscriptions. Branches 
of the central club may be established in garrison 
towns, which will be upon the same principle, and 
will take in hand the same music. By these means 
every member will be prepared to join any branch 
of the club in the Metropolis or elsewhere. 

We have merely given an outline of what is pro- 
posed in this matter: next week we may offer some 
further remarks. 








LONDON GREGORIAN CHORAL 
ASSOCIATION, 





The second annual meeting of this association 
was beld on Monday night in the Hall of Sion 
College, London Wall. The object of the associa- 
tion, which was established two years ago, is to 
introduce the practice of singing in unison ia 
churches with the help of brass and stringed 
instruments. In the absence of Earl Beauchamp, 











having found the tin case. The will in fact is 


the President of the association, the Rev. H. & 
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Morse took the chair. After the electing of a 
committee, included in which were the Revs. 
Canon Gregory, H. G. Morse, Messrs. Hodge, 
Jordan, and Nottingham, various resolutions were 
proposed by members in the body of the meeting, 
to the effect that it was desirable to extend the 
object of the association, as much as possible, by 
arranging for Gregorian choral services in various 
churches, and requiring the executive to elect a 
sub-committee who would be empowered to appoint 
a band and furnish suitable music. Papers were 
then read by the Revs. S. 8. Greatheed, J. W. 
Bennett, and Mr. S, Gee, R.A.M. Mr. Bennett in 
the course of his remarks said that he had been 
engaged for some time in training the Gregorian 
choral choirs in the country, and knew a good deal 
about the music in question. He congratulated 
them on the introduction of the association in 
London, and said that Gregorian music had a 
higher claim on their respect than any other. It 
was used in ancient times, and despite the opposi- 
tion against its introduction, it still survives, and 
is gaining ground. In conclusion he suggested 
that every third year the district associations 
should forego their festivals, and be asked to join 
ina national choral festival, to take place in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral—a suggestion which met with 
general approval. Mr. Bennett, whose paper was 
considerably applauded, added that he trusted 
lectures would be given, accompanied with musical 
illustrations, as they would tend greatly to disse- 
minate the object the association had in view, 
Mr. Geo followed with the reading of a paper, which 
partook of a technical character, having special 
reference to Gregorian Tones. Other papers were 
read; and the meeting, the early business of 
which was much prolonged, concluded at a late 
hour, 








AN ACTRESSES’ STRIKE. 





The principal actresses of the Paris theatres says 
a correspondent, have struck—not for a rise of 
salary, but against the tyranny of fashion. Under 
the leadership of Mdlles. Fargueil, Desclée and 
Bernhardt they pronounce against those piéecs aux 
robes, in which the poverty of the play is dissimu- 
lated by the skill of the dressmaker. The stage has 
come to be Le Follet, or Le Diable Rose in action. 
Tinsel, cotton, velvet, and guipure made of stamped 
paper have been long since relegated to the suburban 
theatres. The very ladies who now cry out to be 
relieved from the weight of Genoa pile and the 
choice silks of Lyons would have scorned a few years 
ago to tread the boards in anything less costly. 
They now try to justify themselves on the plea that 
they then only yielded to a necessity which no 
longer exists. Actresses who went to play before 
the Court at Compiégne had to dress as finely as any 
of the ladies in the train of the Empress. The 
stage was close to the seats of the Imperial family 
and their guests, the male portion of which made 
regular incursions into the green room between the 
acts. Hence the absolute rule of the Grand Cham- 
berlain against those sumptuary artifices to which 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Clairon, Mars, Georges, 
Dorval, and the superb Rachel herself readily lent 
themselves. Count Bacciochi, the director of the 
Emperor’s menus plaisirs, had an actress forbidden 


the court theatre because she wore mock pearls 
At Vichy, 
which became for historical reasons a conservatoire 
for a class of actresses who were anything but 
artistes, this precedent was adopted. Those who 
stuck to the old-fashion costumiers were snubbed by 
authors and managers, they knowing that luxurious 
accessories would best attract a court devoid of 
artistic feeling, literary culture , or moral elevation. 
The fineness of the plumage was the only criterion 
of the excellence of the bird. A Siddons wearing a 
pinchbeck crown would have been less esteemed than 
a third-rate actress with a “river” of diamond round 
her neck. Tho Paris theatres, depending more or 
less upon the Ministry of Fine Arts and the favour 
ofthe Tuileries, followed the example set by Vichy 


pad Compitgue, Theix green rooms begame pelect 


when playing the part of a duchess! 


circles for petits crevés, foreign plutocrats, and 
courtiers. M. Arséne Houssaye was the pontiff 
there in matter of taste and art. His natural fune- 
tion being that of pawnbroker’s valuer, actresses 
found that, however cleverly imitated, sham jew- 
ellery and machine-made lace could not be palmed 
off as genuine wherever he penetrated. But there 
is no longer any Court in Paris. The Palace of 
Compiégne is locked up, Vichy forgets the Empire, 
Arséne Houssaye is out of date, and the Comte de 
Paris and his uncles, who sometimes patronise the 
drama, have no genius for millinery. Plutocrats in 
search of pleasure no longer rush in shoals to Paris 
as they used when Baron Haussmann and the ex- 
Emperor kept open house for their benefit. Why, 
then, should actresses persist in spending ten times 
more than their salaries bring them in stage dresses ? 
If the managers object to bugles, cotton velvet, and 
paper lace, let them bear the cost of genuine articles. 
The bills Mdlle. Fargueil was obliged to pay for the 
costumes she wore in the ‘‘ Famille Benotton” and 
“ Patrie”’ would, if invested in an annuity, have 
secured her a comfortable income for the rest of her 
life. The Ghent lace alone on her famous blue 
dress came to 12,000 francs. In looking over her 
bills, it was a poor consolation to think that she had 
set the fashions for a few seasons. Those actresses 
who study their profession seriously, propose, as a 
means towards suppressing the pieces aux robes, to 
banish from the green room every one that is not 
connected with the theatres. Were a rule to this 
effect made, areturn to the old-fashioned kind if ward- 
robes would be possible, and the drama would be 
emancipated from the crushing tyranny of le Diable 
Rose. 








THE THEATRES AND THE UNDER. 
GROUND. 





To tae Eprror. 


Sir,—On behalf of habitual glaygoers, lift up a 
voice of remonstrance to the Metropolitan and the 
District lines of railways. Those companies have 
shortened the service of trains by half an hour at 
night, and for playgoers who like myself live out 
west there is no chance of catching a train after 
witnessing a last piece. On first nights, too, the 
principal piece often lengthens out till near mid- 
night, in which case the only way of reaching home 
is by cab or omnibus; the first being expensive, 
the second often impracticable owing to over-crowd- 
ing. Now as the Metropolitan lines exist for the 
accommodation of the public as well as for the 
benefit of shareholders and employés, it is too bad 
of the companies to accustom us to conveniences 
which are afterwards withdrawn. Another griev- 
ance is that this withdrawal is effected in a sudden, 
a summary, and an unsatisfactory fashion. The 
Metropolitan Railway Company make a violent 
alteration in the times of departure and arrival, and 
simultaneously abandon their large time-tables— 
apparently to save printing expenses. Instead of 
these useful charts, they issue ridiculous little 
sheets a few inches in size which represent each 
respective station as a terminus, and indicate the 
departures only. Thus if I, starting say from 
Addison Road for the Princess’s Theatre, wish to 
know what time I must catch the return train from 
Portland Road, I cannot obtain that information ex- 
cept by going to Portland Road. The Kensington 
bill tells me only when I must leave Kensington: 
it ignores the time at any other station. I cannot 
take measures in advance. 

One more complaint. 
recognise each other in print. 


line as though it did not exist. 


continue to run to the Mansioa-house. 


line with scornful silence. 





Why will not the rival lines 
Are they necessarily 
enemies as well as rivals? Each table studiously 
ignores the times of the other line—treats that other 
In the old Metro- 
politan time-bills, the Great Western trains were 
tabulated as far as Addison-road; beyond that a 
blank ; though in point of fact these trains ran and 
Of course the 
District line reciprocated this contemptuous treat- 
ment, and it continues to treat the Hammersmith 
I cannot tell by any one 


time-table how to get from Shepherd's Bush to the 


Temple : I must purchase two books and make a com- 
pilation. Such behaviour is contemptible, seeing 
that the lines have as a matter of fact to work into each 
other’s hands. Then there is a ridiculous obstacle 
in booking. If I want to see a Viceroy’s Durbar I can 
book through from London to India; but if I want 
to go to a theatre in the Strand, I cannot book 
through from Shepherd's Bush to the Temple or 
Charing Cross: I must get out at Latimer-road and 
take fresh tickets. And having a half of the last 
return ticket when I come back, I find, perhaps, the 
last train for Latimer-road gone, and think I will 
get on part of the distance—say to Kensington 
High-street. But the collector at High-street fines 
me some pence, and then I learn that though return 
tickets from Addison-road are receivable at High- 
street, return tickets from Latimer-road, which is 
further and dearer than Addison-road on an extended 
route, are not. Thus the whole does not include a 
part. If you have paida certain sum, you are quits; 
if you have paid more than that sum, you must 
disburse an excess fare. 

The whole system is illogical and defenceless, 
and it destroys the pleasure of a theatrical outing to 
be jockied in the various fashions practised by the 
Underground autocrats.—-Yours obediently, 


Srconp Crass, 








SUNDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. 





To tue Epiror. 


Srr,—The very general currency given by the 
press to the threatened suppression of the Sunday 
Evenings at St. George’s Hall, induces the Council 
of the League to ask your favour in announcing that 
the hall will for certain be open on the 17th and 
24th, by which time we trust the perfect security of 
the Sunday Evenings will for all time be achieved. 
I ask that this notice (in addition to our advertise- 
ment in your columns) may be given, because the 
report having appeared with the head lines, “ Sup- 
pression of the Sunday Evenings for the People,” 
has misled many into supposing it a fact accom- 
plished, whereas we trust and believe results will 
prove that the blow aimed at religious liberty has 
failed utterly —Your obedient servant, 
R. M. Morretu, Hon. Sec. 

Central Office, 256, High Holborn, London. 








FRANCE. 





Panis, November 19th. 


A clever play called ‘‘ Le Centenaire” is running 
with great success at the Ambigu, and substan- 
tiating of old M. Lafont. This good vetrean of the 
stage, be it known, is in his seventy-fifth year. In 
the piece, which isby MM. A. d’Ennery and Edouard 
Plouvier, he plays a centenarian—a stout and cheery 
old boy, an ex-banker, and the soul of humour and 
probity. Round him are assembled Juliette, his 
grand-daughter, whose husband is at sea; Camille, 
unmarried, who is idolised by the old man; his son 
Georges Fauvel, a prosperous banker, tho father of 
the girls; and Richard, a friend of the family and 
young doctor, who has to pretend to be a lawyer in 
deference to one of theold man’s antipathies. Besides 
these there is a guest, Max de Maugard, a cynical man 
of the world, who is the serpent in this house- 
hold paradise. He has contrived to ruin Juliette, 
whose husband is at sea, and he passionately loves 
the younger sister, Camille. Juliette is in constant 
fear of the exposure imminent, for a child, the result 
of her infidelity, is likely to be born. When Maugard 
proposes for the hand of the second daughter, the 
old grandfather, who prides himself on his skill as a 
physiognomist, plumply refuses, and is obstinate in 
his refusal. Hereon the remorseless Maugard, who 
has heard that the slightest excitement will kill 
the old |gentleman, determines to provoke him to 
his death, since he cannot gain his consent to the 
marriage. By taunt, gibe, and threat the old man 
is gradually worked up into a frenzy of passion. 





| Suddenly, howeyer, old Fauvel reads the eruel inten 
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tion in the villain’s eyes, changes suddenly from 
passion to dignified calm, and orders his enemy out 
of the house, with the remark that he will not submit 
to be killed in that fashion. Lafont’s acting in this 
scone was a masterpiece. From indignation to rage, 
and from violent fury to the masterly repression of 
all emotion, the transitions were given with great 
truth and naturalness of expression. 

At length Juliette’s child is born, and matters 
grow desperate. Her husband has been daily ex- 
pected, and at last arrives, and the only way of 
averting the misery of avowing the truth is to make 
a scapegoat of Camille. The girl assumes the dis- 
honour for her sister's sake; leaves her lover René, 
leaves her relentless father, who cannot be brought 
to forgive the supposed indiscretion, and quits her 
old grandfather, to whom she is fondly attached, 
Things go wrong, too, with Fauvel’s bank ; failure is 
imminent, and the old man determines on taking 
the helm into his own hands, forgetting that he 
has outlived by a generation all the friends he 





knew in his past life, and that his personal 
influence is nothing in the new world. But the 
bank revives, and the old man’s obstinate refusal 
to believe in Camille's guilt, notwithstanding her 
own avowal, is the means of bringing about the 
truo discovery. Jacques Fauvel, leading Camille for- 
ward, declares his belief in her darling’s innocence, 
based on the story of the prayers. ‘* Whose, then, 
is the dead child in there?” asks Georges Fauvel, 
first announcing such a sudden death. ‘ Dead!” 
shrieks Juliette, with the sudden impulse of a 
mother; and then she sobs, ‘* My child! my child!” 
Thus it all comes out, and Camille is justified. The 
chief interest of the acting centres on Lafont, whose 
make-up and histrionism as the old man of a hun- 
dred is marvellous, The cool deliberate villain is 
also admirably played by M. Desriéux. Camille, in 
the person of Mdlle. Essler, is a little wanting in 
nuances; the strong scenes are well delivered. The 
play is a vigorous one, and contains powerful situa- 
tions. 

Chief among forthcoming productions will be 
Alexandre Dumas’s new psychological comedy, ** La 
Femme de Claude,” which is to be read at the Gym- 
naso to-morrow or Friday. The moral is to be of 
the “ Tue-la” school of ethics, the author having 
announced in his pamphlet, ‘ L’Homme-Femme,” 
that the plot of ** Claude's Wife” is based upon the 
worst kind of conjugal infidelity, winding up by the 
murder of the guilty wife at the hands of an out- 
raged husband. The question is now to find out 
how this exciting finish will be brought about, and 
to guard against all indisereet revelations, a copyist 
is specially engaged at the house of the writer, and 
is not allowed to stir out alone. M. De Girardin 
read a two-act comedy to the actors of the Vaudeville 
a few days back, the title of which is stated to 
be *“‘ Les Trois Amants.” The story is a refutation 
of the Dumasian theory, as here the wife, who 
abandons the path of virtue, is freely forgiven, 
Tho play was gladly received by the management, 
when the capricious author, suddenly changing his 
mind, refused to have it played, and announces his 
intention to let it see the light in a printed form. 





M. Théophile Gautier has left the MS. libretto of 
a grand opera, called * Le Vampire,” and M. Lafitte, 
the accompanist of the Conservatoire Concerts, has 
set the music. Itis hoped the work may be deemed 
worthy of production at the Grand Opera House. 





Itinerant musicians with concertinas are oftena 
source of great annoyance to travellers on the 
London lines. A man who was in the habit of 
torturing people in this way, and of riding upon 
the Metropolitan Railway without paying his fare, 
was on Monday fined 40s. by the Marylebone police 
magistrate, with the alternative of a month’s im- 
prisonment with hard labour, 
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REVIEWS. 


“ The Life of Charles Dickens.” By Jonn Foster. 
Vol 2. 1842 to 1852, London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1872. 

The second volume of Mr. Foster's work is neces- 
sarily less interesting than the first, for it deals with 
the prosperous years of the author’s life, after all the 
troubles, shifts and anxieties of youth had ripened to 
a glorious harvest. From thirty onwards the public 
career of Dickens was one of uniform prosperity. 
Friends gathered round him, ventures succeeded, 
and even though a few monetary troubles now and 
then impeded his successful way, these were due to 
his own extravagance and to an over-sanguine habit 
of his to discount the profits of an unwritten book. 
Occasionally, as in the case of “‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ” 
and the ‘‘ Christmas Carol,” the returns did not come 
up to Dickens’s expectations, and the author had to 
retrench and get out of debt as best he might. Mr. 


| Foster is full of praise for such determination on 


Dickens's part; yet it was the only honest way of 
repairing an act of folly. The author’s income was 
a very handsome one during these ten years of his 
life, and there was no necessity for him to exceed 
it, relying on the product of brain-power which any 
sudden illness or accident might interrupt. Having 
exceeded his means and not finding the next effort 
of labour so productive as he had estimated it, the 
only straightforward course was to fix his expectations 
lower in future, and meanwhile to get out of debt. 
This Dickens did, and it was his simple duty, for 
which no panegyrics need be claimed. 

The best part of Mr. Foster’s second volume is 
the correspondence. Dickens was an admirable 
letter writer, and spent as much pains over a 
private epistle as over his published writings, for 
though with him the work of authorship appeared 
spontaneous and exuberant, in reality he laboured 
over it, says Mr. Foster, more than the generality 
of readers may suppose. His letters, though not 
intended for publication, and nowhere stilted or 
artificial, exhibit all the qualities which made 
Dickens a successful author. His fund of obser- 
vation, his faculty for extracting humour from 
commonplace, are therein prodigally wasted. Most 
authors are content to economise their happy 
thoughts for their public works, and are desirous 
to ease their brains and fingers in private. But 
Dickens turned out voluminous letters full of ex- 
cellent literary capital doomed to lie unemployed in 
bureaux and drawers. These letters are made at- 
tractive by the author’s habit of exaggeration, which 
used to transform ordinary people and events into 
curiosities. Here is a sketch which we instinctively 
feel is a caricature. But for the assurance that 
Dickens knew the man personally, we should say 
he derived him from those French newspapers 
which abound in wonderful stories of “ eccentric 
English milords.” 


‘* Another curious man is backwards and forwards 
here—a Lord Vernon, who is well informed, a great 
Italian scholar deep in Dante, and a very good- 
humoured gentleman, but who has fallen into the 
strange infatuation of attending every rifle-match 
that takes place in Switzerland, accompanied by 
two men who load rifles for him, one after another, 
which he has been frequently known to fire off, two 
a minute, for fourteen hours at a stretch, without 
once changing his position or leaving the ground, 
He wins all kinds of prizes; gold watches, flags, 
teaspoons, teaboards, and so forth; and is con- 
stantly travelling about with them, from place 
to place, in an extraoidinary carriage, where 
you touch a spring and a chair flies out, touch 
another spring and a bed appears, touch another 
spring and a closet of pickles opens, touch 
another spring and disclose a pantry. While 
Lady Vernon (said to be handsome and accom- 
plished) is continually cutting across this or that 
Alpine pass in the night, to meet him on the road, 
for a minute or two, on one of his excursions; these 
being the only times at which she can catch him. 
The last time he saw her, was five or six months 
ago, when they met and supped together on the St. 
Gothard | It is a monomania with him, of course, 
He is a man of some note; seconded one of Lord 
Melbourne’s addresses; and had forty thousand a 
year, now rédicéd to ten, but nursing and aapeoving 
every day. He was with us last Monday, and comes 





back from some out-of-the-way place to join another 
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small pie-nic next Friday. As I have said, he is the 
very soul of good nature and cheerfulness, but ong 
can’t help being melancholy to see a man wasti 
his life in sucha singulardelusion. Isn’titodd? He 
knows my books very well, and seems interested in 
everything concerning them.” 


Similar exaggeration is evidently carried into the 
story of two English ladies in Switzerland, who 
could not move to Genoa for their health in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of transporting “the 
books”? over the Simplon: the said books being a 
library worth about a napoleon, and might be carried 
in a couple of baskets. This habit of exaggeration 
characterised Dickens in private as in his books, 
On one occasion he “would not recall an inch of the 
way ’’ which lead to acertain meeting “ had it been 
twenty times as long and twenty thousand times ag 
wintry; nor would he have missed the occasion 
‘for any easily stated or conceived consideration.” 
In another letter we come upon the following pas- 
sage: ‘I never laughed in my life as I did on this 
journey. It would have done you good to hear me. I 
was choking and gasping, and bursting the buckle off 
the back of my stock, all the way. And Stanfield got 
into such apoplectic entanglements that we were often 
obliged to beat. him on the back with portmanteaus 
before we could recover him. Seriously I do believe 
theré never was such a trip.’’ So, too, in another 
vein he writes to Mr. Foster about the termination 
of ‘* David Copperfield.” ‘Iam (21st of October) 
within three pages of the shore; and am strangely 
divided, as usual in such cases, between sorrow and 
joy. Oh, my dear Foster, If I were to say half of 
what ‘Copperfield’ makes me feel to-night, how 
strangely, even to you, I should be turned inside out! 
I seem to be sending some part of myself into the 
Shadowy World.” 

The accident which prevented Dickens making 
the stage his career, as he once thought of doing, 
is told in his own words, with the attendant cir- 
cumstances : 


Ido not know if I have ever told you seriously, 
but I have often thought, that I should certainly 
have been as successful on the boards as I have 
been between them. I assure you that when I was 
on the stage at Montreal (not having played for 
years) I was as much astonished at the reality and 
ease, to myself, of what I did as if I had been 
another man. See how oddly things come about! 
When I was about twenty, and knew three or four 
successive years of ‘*Mathews’s At Homes” from 
sitting in the pit to hear them, I wrote to Bartley, 
who was stage manager at Covent Garden, and told 
him how young I was, and exactly what I thought 
I could do; and that I believed I had a strong per- 
ception of character and oddity, and a natural power 
of reproducing in my own person what I observed in 
others. There must have been something in the 
letter that struck the authorities, for Bartley wrote 
to me, almost immediately, to say that they were 
busy getting up the ‘‘ Hunchback” (so they were!) 
but that they would communicate with me 
again, in a fortnight. Punctual to the time 
another letter came: with an appointment to do 
anything at Mathews’ I pleased, before him and 
Charles Kemble, on a certain day at thetheatre. M 
sister Fanny was in the secret, and was to go wi 
me to play the songs. I was laid up, when the day 
came, with a terrible bad cold and an inflammation 
of the face; the beginning, by the by, of that 
annoyance in one ear to which I am subject to this 
day. I wrote to say so, and added that I would re- 
sume my application next season. I made a great 
splash in the gallery soon afterwards; the Chronicle 
opened to me; Ihad a distinction in the little world 
of the newspaper, which made me like it; began to 
write; didn’t want money; had never thought of 
the stage but as a means of getting it; gradually left 
off turning my thoughts that way; and never re 
sumed the idea. I never told you this, did 1? See 
how near I may have been to another sort of life. 
This was at the time when I was at Doctors’ Com- 
mons as a shorthand writer for the proctors. 
recollect I wrote the letter from a little office I 
had there, where the answer came also. It wasn't 
a very res living, (though not a very 
one), and was wearily uncertain; which 
me think of the theatre in quite a business-like way- 
I went to some theatre every night, with a very few 
exceptions, for at least three years; really stud 
the bills first, and going to where there was the 
acting; and always to see Mathews whenever he 
played. I practised immensely (even such thin 
as walking in and out, and sitting down in a chait), 
often four, five, six hours a day: shut up in 





jown room, or walking about in the fields. 
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prescribed to myself, too, a sort of Hamiltonian 
system for learning parts; and learnt a great 
pumber. I haven't even lost the habit now, for I 
knew my Canadian parts immediately, though they 
were new tome. I must have done a good deal: 
for, just as Macready found me out, they used to 
challenge me at Braham’s: and Yates, who was know- 
ing enough in those things, wasn’t to be parried at 
all. It was just the same that day at Keeley’s when 
they were getting up the “ Chuzzlewit ” last June. 


While he was playing in country towns for the bene- 
fit of the ‘* Guild of Literature and Art” which came 
to nothing, he came to Neweastlé with the company 
of amateurs associated with him. 


When we got here at noon, it appeared that the 
hall was a perfectly new one, and had only had the 
slates put upon the roof by torchlight over night. 
Farther, that the proprietors of some opposition 
rooms had declared the building to be unsafe, and 
that there was a panic in the town about it; people 
having had their money back, and being undecided 
whether to come or not, and all kinds of such 
horrors. I didn’t know what to do. The hor- 
rible responsibility of risking an accident of that 
awful nature seemed to rest wholly upon 
me; for I had only to say we wouldn't act, 
and there would be no chance of danger. I was 
afraid to take Sloman into council lest the panic 
shouldinfechourmen. I asked W. what he thought, 
and he consolingly observed that his digestion was 
so bad that death had no terrors for him! I went 
and looked at the place; at the rafters, walls, 
pillars, and so forth; and fretted myself into a 
Lelief that they really were slight! To crown all, 
there was an arched iron roof without any brackets 
or pillars, on a new principle! The only comfort I 
had was in stumbling at length on the builder, and 
finding him a plain practical north-countryman, 
with a foot rule in his pocket, I took him aside, 
and asked him should we, or could we, prop up any 
weak part of the place: especially the dressing- 
rooms, which were under our stage, the weight 
of which must be heavy on a new floor and 
dripping wet walls. He told me there wasn’t a 
stronger building in the world; and that, to 
allay the apprehension, they had opened it on 
Thursday night to thousands of the working 
people, and induced them to sing, and beat with 
their feet, and make every possible trial of the 
vibration. Accordingly there was nothing for it 
but to go on. I was in such dread, however, lest 
a false alarm should spring up among the audience 
and occasion a rush that I kept Catherine and 
Georgina out of the front. When the curtain went 
up and I saw the great sea of faces rolling up to the 
roof, I looked here and looked there, and thought I 
saw the gallery out of the perpendicular, and fancied 
the lights in the ceiling were not straight. Rounds 
of applause were perfect agony to me, I was so afraid 
of their effect upon the building. I was ready all 
night to rush on in case of an alarm—a false alarm 
was my main dread—and implore the people for 
God’s sake to sit still. I had our great farce-bell 
rung to startle Sir Geoffrey instead of throwing down 
apiece of wood, which might have raised a sudden 
apprehension. I had a palpitation of the heart, if 
any of our people stumbled up or down a stair. 
am sure I never acted better, but the anxiety of my 
mind was so intense, and the release at last so 
great, that I am half dead to-day, and have not 
yet been able to eat or drink anything, or to stir out 
of my room. I shall never forget it, 


Apropos of this theatrical strolling, Mr. Foster 
publishes a skit of Dickens’s, in which Mrs. Gamp 
is supposed to narrate the adventures of the party. 
It was never finished, but the opening which de- 
scribes how Mrs. Gamp came to be connected with 
the amateurs is laughably characteristic of the 
personage who was the prototype of Sketchley’s 
Mrs. Brown, 


“Which Mrs. Harris's own words to me, was 
these: ‘Sairey Gamp,’ says she, ‘why not go to 
Margate? Srimps,’ says that dear creetur, ‘is to 
your liking, Sairey; why not go to Margate fora 
week, bring your constitootion up with srimps, and 
come back to them loving arts as knows and wallies 
of you, blooming? Sairey,’ Mrs. Harris says, ‘ you 
are but poorly. Don’t denige it, Mrs. Gamp, for 
books is in your looks. You must have rest. Your 
mind,’ she says, ‘is too strong for you; it gets you 
down and treads upon you, Sairey. It is useless to 
disguige the fact—the blade is a wearing out the 
sheets.’ * Mrs, Harris,’ I says to her, ‘I could not 
undertake to say, and I will not deccive you ma’am, 
that I am the woman I could wish to be. The time 
of worrit as I had with Mrs. Colliber, the baker's 
lady, which was so bad in her mind with her first, 
that she would not so much as look at bottled 
stout, and kept to gruel through the month, 


has argued me, Mrs. Harris. 
says to her, ‘talk not of Margate, for if I do 


But ma’‘am,’ I 


go anywheres, it is elsewheres and not there.’ 
‘Sairey,’ says Mrs. Harris, solemn, ‘whence this 
mystery? If I have ever deceived the hardest- 
working, soberest, and best of women, which her 
name is well beknown is 8S. Gamp Midwife Kings- 
gate Street, High Holborn, mention it. If not,’ 
says Mrs. Harris, with the tears a standing in her 
eyes, ‘reveal your intentions.’ ‘ Yes,’ Mrs. Hatris,’ 
I says, ‘I will. Well I knows you, Mrs. Harris; 
well you knows me; well we both knows wot the 
characters of one another is. ‘Mrs. Harris, then,’ 
I says, I ‘ have heerd as there is a expedition going 
down to Manchestir and Liverspgol, a play-exacting. 
If I goes anywheres for change, it is along with that.’ 
Mrs. Harris clasps her hands, and drops into a 
chair, as if her time was come—which I know’d it 
couldn’t be, by rights, for six weeks odd.” ‘And 
have I lived to hear,’ she says, ‘ of Sairey Gamp, as 
always kept herself respectable, in company with 
play-actors!’ ‘Mrs Harris,’ I says to her, be not 
alarmed — not re’glar playactors— hammertoors.’ 
‘ Thank Evans!’ says Mrs. Harris, and bustiges into 
a flood of tears. 


Mrs. Harris is at last induced to grant her sanction, 
not without some scruples as to Mrs. Gamp’s 
neglecting her more sacred duties. 


“ But,” I says, “I’m informed as there is Ladies 
in this party, and that half-a-dozen of ’em, if not 
more, is in various stages of an interesting state. 
Mrs. Harris, you and me well knows what Ingeins 
often does. If I accompanies this expedition, un- 
beknown and second cladge, may I not combine my 
calling with change of air, and prove a service to my 
feller creeters?” ‘ Sairey,”’ was Mrs. Harris’s 
reply, ‘“‘ you was born to be a blessing to your sex, 
and bring ’em through it. God go with you! But 
keep your distance till called in, Lord bless you 
Mrs. Gamp, for people is known by the company 
they keeps, and litterary and artistickle society 
might be the ruin of you before you was aware, with 
your best customers, both sick and monthly, if they 
took a pride in themselves.” 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 


“Our Blessings on the Daisies.” 
Crartes Mackay. 
Franz Apr. 

A light and graceful air, the alternation of 6-8 
with 2-4 time in each verse, having a pleasing 
effect. The melody is striking though simple, and 
the song must become a general favourite. Key G, 
compass nine notes D to E. 


Song. Written by 
The music composed by 





“He giveth his beloved sleep.” Sacred Song. 
Written by J. C. Titprstry. Music by F. Apr, 
A welcome addition to the family collection of 

Sunday music. The air—within the octave D to D— 

well interprets the feeling of the verses; the accom- 

paniment is tasteful and appropriate. Key D, 6-8 

time. 

We have received from Messrs. R. Cocks and Co., 
several part songs composed by Mr. F. Abt. 
Especially may we commend “Gaily o’er the 
Ocean,” and an harmonized version of ‘*‘ When the 
Swallows.” These are published in a cheap form 
in the ‘* Handbook of Glees,”’ &c. 











[Durr & Srewart. } 


Musical Bells. Characteristic Piece for the Piano- 
forte. By Micnarn Watson. 

Though bells are the foundation of this trifle, the 
author has not confined himself to change-ringing. 
The piece is fairly interesting, and will furnish 
material for a profitable lesson to advancing 
students. 





“The Chapel.” (Die Kapelle): Words by Unuanp. 

Music by Franorsca J. Ferran. 

The English words of the above are by the Rev. 
J. Troutbeck, and follow closely Uhland’s original. 
The setting is very good—simple but tasteful—the 
change of key (into A flat) for the second quatrain 
giving happy illustration of the verse. Key OC, 
common time, compass ten notes, C to E. 





True Love. Valse. By Wautern Maynarp. 
Good as to rhythm and melody, and pleasing as a 
pianoforte piece for lovers of light music which is 





‘* Alone in the World.” Ballad. Words by B. 8. 
Monraomery. Music by E, L. Horm, 

An unpretending little air in E flat, whose plain- 
tive character fits very well the pathetic words of 
the ballad. The time is 3-4; compass ten notes, 
C to E, 


Le Reveillée. Morceau Militaire. Pour Piano pay 
Water Macrarnen. 

A brilliant and taking piece, tho foundation of 
which is the well known bugle-call. It is well 
amplified and varied, and worked up to a good 
climax. There are no out-of-the-way difficulties, 
and it is an encouraging and profitable piece for a 
student. 








A MODEST MUSICIAN. 





Under the above heading, and with the admiasion 
that the writer treats the matter exhaustively, tho 
Daily Telegraph published on Monday the follow- 
ing extraordinary communication, 

Sir,—There has been great indignation aroused 
by the notice of my violin recital which appeared 
in yours of yesterday. As an old stager, I can 
afford to laugh at such criticism; however, it is 
not so with the general public. The entire 
paragraph is an Artistic Libel, intended to be 
personally and commercially injurious to me! Now, 
as aman and an artist who can count his friends 
and admirers by the thousands, I am not going to 
submit tamely and bow my head! Your reporter 
confesses to a ‘' Serious feeling of disappointment” 
at the performance. Now, Mr. Editor, how can 
that be? Lord Harrington, a great connaisseur / was 
present, and expressed himself most thouroughly 
delighted with the entire programme! Mr. Cocks, 
the well-known music publisher, was present, and 
said that since Paganini he had heard nothing like 
it, A gentleman who had known and heard 
Paganini also stated that in his opinion I wasa 
GREATER artist! ! And last, and certainly niaHEsT 
ofall, Mr. G. A. Macfarren !! the English Beethoven, 
was present!! and said that for thirty years!! he 
had not enjoyed such a wonderful musical treat!!! 
Now, this will be sufficient at present to show you 
that The Telegraph has made a mistake. It can bo 
proved by great witnesses that I am a most extra- 
ordinary and finished artist on the violin. I can 
bring all the people I have mentioned to ‘‘ back up” 
this statement ina Law Court. Sir Julius Benedict, 
Mons. Riviere, and such men would come forward 
and assert that I can hold my own with any 
violinist that ever lived /! So!! make me an amende 
honorable / in your paper either to-morrow (Satur- 
day) or Monday / and we will shake hands over the 
matter! ifnot! my friends have promised to sub- 
scribe £500 for me at twenty-four hours’ notice! to 
proceed against you, when overwhelming evidence 
could be brought to show that the paragraph in 
question was not a fair criticism, I would employ 
the best man in the country to carry the matter 
through; and as The Telegraph has such immense 
influence I would lay my damages at 5000 pounds, 
Tam an old newspaper hand myself—so I imagine 
perhaps that you may not even have seen the 
notice—look it over!! and do as I ask you—for it 
would be ridiculous to let the papers suffer for the 
stupid spleen of the scurvy animal that you sent to 
disgrace us both !—Yours truly, 


Pacanint Reprvrvvs. 





Haymarket Treatne.—Miss Ada Dyas made her - 
first appearance here on Monday evening, in the 
role of ‘* Galatea” (vice Miss Robertson indisposed). 
From first to last she was greeted with the warmest 
applause, and achieved a complete success, At the 
fall of the curtain she was summoned to the front 
by the vociferous calls of her admirers. We hail 
with pleasure the success of this worthy artist, who 
has made so rapid and satisfactory an advance in 
her profession.. Her reading of the part of Galatea 
is free from imitation of the lady who filled the réle 
before her; it is at tho same time an intellectual 





| moreover excellent of its kind, 


and refined impersonation, 
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Mr. F. C. Burnand is adapting for the stage a 
recent novel by Mrs. Henry Wood. 





Sir John Bowring is about to publish a volume of 
hymns and songs for school children. 





The Strand Theatre will, it is rumoured, be the 
next West End house given over to opera bouffe. 





The Italian Opera of Cairo has opened with “J 
Puritani” sung by Mdme. Parepa, MM. Corsi, 
Cottoni, and Mendini. 





Miss Marriott's services have, we understand, 
been secured for the Standard Theatre, where she 
will shortly make her appearance. 





The subjects of Dr. George Macdonald’s lectures 
in the United States are to be Burns, Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Milton, and Hood, 





The Turkish opera which is to be produced at 
Vienna during the next year’s Exhibition is written 
by Dirian Bey, and is founded on a national subject. 





A new symphony by M. Widor, maitre de 
chapelle at St. Sulpice, has been accepted for 
performance at the grand concerts of the Paris 
Conservatoire. 

A counterblast to Mr. Wills’s ‘‘ Charles I.” is pro- 
jected at the Queen’s in the shape of a play called 
* Cromwell,” in which the character of the Protector 
is to be exalted. 





Mr. Augustus Mayhew—one of the Brothers May- 
hew—will commence a series of humorous readings 
from his own works at the Castle Hotel, Richmond, 
on Thursday, November 28th. 





The valuable library of the late erudite Fétis, 
purchased by the Belgian Government for six thou- 
sand pounds, is now accessible to the public in the 
National Library of Brussels. 

A third series of orchestral concerts has com- 
menced at the Grand Hotel in Paris. It is time 
London was supplied with similar entertainments 
before the summer season commences, 





Mdlle. Rubini-Jervis, the once precocious and 
brilliant pianist, has now terminated her vocal 
studies with Peruzzi, and is engaged for the next 
Carnival season in Rome as prima-donna. 





The Alhambra Christmas piece is to be a version 
of “La Biche au Bois” under the title of * The 
Black Crook.” The Messrs. Paulton furnish the 
libretto, and Mr. Frederick Clay some of the musi, 

* Babil and Bijou” will remain the Christmas 
attraction at Covent Garden, but a new ballet and 
some fresh scenes will be added. On the dresses 
and designs for these Mr. Alfred Thompson is now 
engaged. 





M. Arban will inaugurate his new appointment, 
as successor of Strauss, with an orchestra of one 
hundred and thirty musicians at the first masked 
ball in the Grand Paris Opera House, the second 
week of December. 





In the death of Ottilie von Goethe, who died on 
the 20th October in the poet’s old house on the 
Goetheplatz, another link is severed between the 
Germany of the present and that of the great poetic 
and dramatic age. 





Madame Nilsson-Rouzaud is achieving a triumph 
in Russia. She has promised to visit Paris on her 
return, and the proceeds of the first concert at which 
she will appear will be devoted to the fund in aid of 
the Alsatian emigrants. 





Dr. C. M. Ingleby has at press a volume entitled 
‘‘Shakespears Prayse sung by the Poets of a Cen- 
turie,”’’ being a complete catena of early notices 
of Shakespeare and his works, with a photographic 
frontispiece, reproducing the Hunt portrait. 

The prospectus of a boarding school at Pesth con- 
tains the following announcemont:—" In mythology 
the pupils will be taught all that is necessary to 
enable them thoroughly to understand modern 
opéras bouffes,” The march of practical education 
is indeed prodigious. 





The promenade concerts recently inaugurated at 
the Surrey Gardens were brought to a sudden 
termination on Thursday, when—presumably in 
consequence of the order made on the previous 
day by the Court of Bankruptey—the Gardens were 
closed and the staff dismissed. 





At the ThéAtre Cluny will shortly be revived the 
famous domestic drama “Les Crochets du Pere 
Martin,” with Frederick Lemaitre in the principal 
charaster. This piece is well known in England 
through the version entitled ‘ The Porter’s Knot,” 
in which the late Mr. Robson acted the chief 
character. 





An adaptation of “ Marcel,” the psychological one- 
act drama which has fascinated Paris at the Thédtre 
Frangais, has been accepted at the Globe. And who 
is our psychological actor who is prepared to play 
that onerous title-rdle—the man who kills his son, 
goes mad for years, and is eventually restored by 
pious fraud? Our psychological actor is to be dis- 
covered in Mr. Montague. 





Whilst in London, with its three millions of in- 
habitants and numberless music hall attractions, 
the lyrical drama is insufficiently represented, the 
Paris lyrical theatres during the past week per- 
formed not fewer than a dozen operas, including 
“Don Juan,” “La Juive,” “ Faust,” ‘ Haydée,” 
“ Les Dragons de Villars,” “Le Pré aux Clercs,” 
* Lucia,” “ Marta,” &c. 





On Wednesday, the 13th inst., the anniversary of 
the death of Rossini, a pilgrimage of friends was 
made to his tomb in Pére la Chaise. The remains 
of the illustrious master repose between the tomb 
of Alfred de Musset, author of the beautiful stanzas 
“ La Romance du Saule,” and that of Danton, the 
eminent sculptor, who produced the last and most 
highly-prized bust of Rossini. 
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A travesty, called “ Charles the Second,” will be 
the next novelty at the Court Theatre, where Mr. 
Gilbert’s comedy of “The Old Score” is to be 
revived under its original title “ Quits.’ Mr. Her- 
mann Vezin takes Mr. Henry Neville’s character, 
Mr. Fisher that formerly played by Mr. John Clayton, 
and Miss Litton the part which at the Gaiety three 
years ago fell to Miss Rosina Ranoe. 





The French journals have a waggish tale concern- 
ing the pleasantry of a Dublin audience, whose 
habit, it seems, is to throw from the gallery to the 
stage a large bouquet attached toa string. Just as 
the prima donna stoops to pick up the nosegay, it is 
flipped away from her, amid roars of laughter from 
all parts of the house. We have no doubt the joke 
will prove as new to Dublin audiences as it is to us. 





A fearful balloon accident occurred in Illinois at 
the close of last month. An aeronaut had a balloon 
ready to ascend, when, before he had entered the 
car, it broke loose and flewupward. A hanging rope 
caught around the leg of a man named M’Mann, and 
earried him up a height of one hundred feet, when 
he managed to climb into the basket. When the 
balloon had reached a distance of four hundred feet 
from the earth, M’Mann deliberately jumped out and 
was picked up dead. 





Miss M. Reinhardt, we are sorry to say, met with 
a sharp accident last week, while out hunting in 
the neighbourhood of Leicester. Although seriously 
hurt Miss Reinhardt pluckily determined to fulfil 
her usual duties on the stage, and during the week 
appeared at the Theatre Royal, Huddersfield, with 
her arm ina sling. The stage is about to lose Miss 
Reinhardt’s services in consequence of her approach- 
ing marriage. For art’s sake and the public’s her 
resolution is to be regretted. 





Mr. Lionel Brough, we regret to learn, has been 
forced to absent himself from duty through illness, 
and to cede his part at Covent Garden to Mr. W. M. 
Terrott. Thepart of Auricomus has proved far from 
a grateful one to a comedian of Mr. Brough’s abilities. 


And as we hear he is engaged by Mr. Hollingshead | tion nightly took place gas tubes were carried 
from Easter next, we have no doubt the Gaiety | beneath the stage, and these were lighted at five 
manager will put out Mr. Brough's intellectual capital | o’clock. At half past five it was discovered that this 
to much better interest than has been achieved under | portion of the building was on fire, and before the 


the lavish régime at Covent Garden. 





The Crystal Palace pantomime is to be called| scenery was destroyed, and one side of the stage 
“Jack and Jill; or, Old Dame Nature, and the Fairy | was considerably damaged. The accident did not 
Art,” and we are told that ‘ the spectacle will be so| interfere with the usual performances, otherwise 
constructed that an educational purpose will be | than that the Great Natator was unable to appear. 
carried out through the series of scenes, associating 
This is admirable. An 
educational purpose carried out through a panto- gratulate themselves on past achievements. These 
included the artistic subjects of Australian meat, 


fun with splendour.” 


mime! The work of the School Board should be 








service was commenced with a procession of priests 
and the sisterhood, among whom the postulant ina 
white veil walked, bearing a taper. The “ Kyrie” 
and ‘* Gloria” having been sung, Monsignor Capel, 
from the steps of the altar, delivered an exhortation ; 
the postulant took the vows and the Holy Com- 
munion, and the large white veil was then removed 
from her head, and the black veil substituted for it. 
The Te Deum Laudamus was then sung and the 
Benediction pronounced. 
aja 

At the Alcazar Music Hall, Paris, a skilful 
draughtsman, Victor Collodion, has been greatly 
applauded for the clever manner in which he draws 
instantaneous caricatures of well-known characters 
upon an immense black board. The other evening, 
excited by the applause of the spectators, the artist 
terminated his entertainment by giving a colossal and 
grotesque likeness of M. Thiers. This being notified 
to the police authorities, the Hall was ordered to be 
closed during eight days, but the cruel punishment 
has been withdrawn, and the audacious Collodion is 
now forbidden, by order of the Governor of Paris, to 
give any more performances in public. 





Tho latest addition to Shakespearean publica- 
tions is Messrs, Virtue’s two-shilling serial of 
‘The Imperial Shakespeare’ in forty parts. For 
this issue Mr. Charles Knight has revised the product 
of his earlier labours, and the edition is carefully 
brought out in all respects. The five plates which 
accompany each of the two divisions out have most 
of them appeared in the Art Journal, and comprise 
Orchardson’s ‘* Christopher Sly,’”” Hughes’s ** Ophe- 
jia,” Dadd’s “* Puck and the Fairies,” Maclise’s 
‘Orlando and the Wrestler,’ Marks’s ‘ Lady’s 
Tailor,” Frith’s ‘* Duel,’? Huskisson’s ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Leslie’s ‘ Autolyeus,” Briggs’s 
“ Juliet and Nurse,” and Townsend’s * Ariel.” 





The Bedford Music Hall at Camden Town had a 
narrow escape from destruction by fire on Thursday 
evening last week. The performances include an 
aquatic entertainment in a tank by ‘the Great 
Natator.” ‘To warm the water in which this exhibi- 


flames were extinguished, by breaking the tank and 
flooding the place with water, a large quantity of 





The Society of Arts met on Wednesday to con- 


prison, The only friend of the accused is Mr. 
George Francis Train, who has vainly offered bail, 
declaring that the ladies only aimed at saving 
society. Society however objects to being saved by 
means of mendacious abuse and literary brigandage ; 
and the result is that the fair saviours are awaiting 
their trial. 

After the fashion, we suppose, that “ King Charles 
walked and talked half an hour after his head was 
off,” the Observer put forward on Saturday last the 
following conundrum, 

‘A new comedy, by Mr. Charles Appleyard, 
called ‘A Lucky Hit,’ will be produced next Thurs- 
day, at the Royalty Theatre. Miss Carlisle, a young 
actross of great promise, has been engaged by Mr. 
W. H. Swanborough, owing to the indisposition of 
Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal). ‘ T'he Rivals’ 
has been revived at the Haymarket; but the per- 
formance of ‘ Pygmalion and Galatea’ will be re- 
sumed on Monday with Miss Ada Dyas as Galatea. 
Directly Mrs. Kendal is restored to health the 
rehearsal of Mr. Gilbert’s new comedy will com- 
mence.”’ 


The reader well posted in the distribution of actors, 
is naturally bothered to know how Miss Madge 
Robertson’s indisposition can possibly affect Mr. W. 
H. Swanborough. Tho answer is in a printer's 
error. The phrase “owing to the indisposition of 
Miss Madge Robertson” belongs properly to the 
next sentence. 

Tho New York Musik Zeitung thus reviews Prof. 
Ritter’s recent article on Music, in the German 
American Encyclopedia. We translate :— Schern’s 
German-American Encyclopedia.—The sixty-eighth 
part, just issued, of this work, contains, ‘among 
excellent articles, one eight-page article on ‘ Music,’ 
as we perceive from the editorial remarks, by Prof. 
F. L. Ritter (who, our readers may not be aware, 
wields the pen with equal facility in the French, 
German, and English languages). This article con- 
tains everything on this rich subject that it is 
possible to say within so small a space, and it is 
quite of especial value, giving, as it does, toward 
the close, an account of all that has been produced 
and reproduced in music in America. With com- 
paratively few strokes, in a strictly condensed style, 
so clear and complete a picture of American musical 
life is given that more is scarcely to be desired. 
And it is of the more value since, as far as we 
know, no such article has hitherto appeared in any 
German-American musical work. Beginning with 
thewld-fashioned psalmody, imported by the English 
Puritans, Mr. Ritter gradually leads us onward to 
the present day, in which Europo sends to us her 
greatest artists, while instrumental music is worthily 
cultivated within the country itself; in short, he 
gives a just insight into all that interests us as 
regards the development of music here. We havo 
no doubt that the latter part of this admirablo 


easy after this. We shall hear next of a great moral | musical scholarships, asphalt paving, ‘Channel| article will be republished as an addition to all 


aim subserved by Punch and Judy. 





The November program of the Societa Lirica com- | attention as an Art-society more than the music: 
prises a very choice selection of lyrical gems—two | hence the present advantages we enjoy. Our coals 


steamers, and economy in coal. The coal, the meat, | articles on music in scientific European publica- 
and the packet boats had necessarily occupied their | tions.” 





The Lord Chamberlain is ex officio the guardian 


quartets, a trio, and air from “ Cos? fan tutti ;” the | are cheap, our butcher’s meat abolished in favour of | of public decency and social order in the theatres 
prayer and barcarole, military chanson de l’infan-| tinned delicacics which everybody eats and enjoys | which own his sway, and he has now come forward 
térie, and final scene from “ L’toile du Nord;” a| hugely; and our Channel steamers are nowtheenvy|as the keeper of the national conscience. The 


vaudeville, romance, and chorale from “ Mathilde | of the world. 


de Guise ;” the final scene “Sainte Marie” o 
“Dinorah ;” the Ballade and final scene of * Linda,’ 


As for our musical education, that | established religion of the land and the sanctity of 
f| perhaps is not'so satisfactory as the other achieve-|the Sabbath find in the Lord Chamberlain a 
’| ments cited by Major General Eardley Wilmot, But | champion who will hold them inviolate. His lord- 


and the music of the Nuns in ‘‘ Comte Ory.” The| wonderful is the constitution of the Society of | ship has decided on making matters unpleasant for 


semi-choir and band are complete and effective. 


The fiasco of ‘* Tannhéiuser” at Bologn# does not 


surprise us. 
most intelligent of Italian musical publics, the un 
melodious and legendary operas of Wagner are no 
calculated to satisfy the general tastes of the people 


Arts. the Sunday League. Since the announcement made 
at St. George’s Hall last Sunday week by Mr. Morrell, 
Those two celebrated women-righters of Trans-|the secretary of the National Sunday League, that 


Admitting the Bolognese to be the | atlantic fame, Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull and Miss | an attempt was being made to suppress the Sunday 


-| Tennie C. Claflin, have come to bitter grief. Instead | Evenings for the People, by withdrawing the use of 
t] of being elected President Mrs. Woodhull has been | the hall for that purpose, a deputation from the 
. | lodged in jail, with her sister to keep her company, | council of the League obtained an interview with 


The success of “ Lohengrin,” with its varied and|as also Mr. January Searle, the universologist and | Dr. Wylde, the lessee of the hall, by whom they were 
intensely exciting scenes and church music was {inventor of the Alwaysoso language which was to | informed he had been compelled to withhold the use 


not surprising. 


Yet nothing in “ Lohengrin” for | replace English, French, German, and Italian. It | of the hall in future for the Sunday evening lectures 


originality and musical effect equals the Choral] seems Woodhull and Claflin's Weekly was so far in | and music, in consequence of an intimation he had 


March and Pilgrims’ Chorus in “ Tannhéiiuser.” 





advance of the age as to commit itself to obscene | received from the Lord Chamberlain's office, that if 
articles, to libel, and to blackmail, and at last out- | these lectures and music were continued his license 


On Tuesday the ceremony incidental on taking| raged law intervened, and committed the chief| would be in danger. As, however, the League 
the veil was celebrated at the Church of St. John of | members of the staff and the proprietor (who bears|had paid the rent for the hall up to Sunday, 








Jerusalem, Great Ormond Street, Bloomsbury. The the historically noble name of Colonel Blood) to) the 24th instant, be should allow the lectures to 
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goon up to that date, when they must positively 


cease. Dr. Wylde 4 reminded by the depu- 
tation that they held the hall by agreement 
up to April next, and that the League would 
enforce its legal rights. The League are in 
communication with the Lord Chamberlain’s office 
on the subject ; and whatever may be the immediate 
result of their negotiations, there is no doubt that 
this piece of official meddling will strengthen the 
hands of the League, so keen is the dislike of 
En 


! hmen for anything like backstairs influence 


or intimidation. If the League contravene the law 
by holding their Sunday gatherings, let them be 
haled before the law courts. But to put pressure 
upon their landlord to get them turned out is a 
shabby resort which cannot fail to have the reverse 
moral effect to that intended. 


——— 


This is the sort of dramatic criticism which is 





of those days were wise in their day and time. 
They secured the people by giving them what 
they liked. They liked scene and music; the 
monks seized hold of both for the good of the 
Church and the good of their flock. Music to this 
day is against law ina parish church. Dr. Tait, 
our busy and anxious reformer in ecclesiastical 
matters, has never alluded to this fact in his 
variegated charges recently delivered in his 
diocese. Dr. Tait may leave the great Creed 
alone with advantage, for the orthodox, those 
who believe in the great doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, are satisfied with it, and Dr. Tait 
need not afford aid to unbelievers. They ask 
not for his help. But music may reasonably 
call for his support, because it is our Divine 
Leader's chief weapon in the armoury of the 
Church. We recommend this thought to Dr 
Wilberforce and to both houses of Convoca- 





inflicted on unhappy provincials. 
on the Liverpool Daily Post has seen Macklin’s 


comedy of the * Man of the World,” and is thus | 


inspired :-— 

‘* How terse ia the dialogue, how noble and un- 
affected the morals of the good characters, how | 
unspeakably base and yet how gloriously un- 
conscious the selfishne 


A glowing writer | 





and eynicism of the bad |#"4 hold your tongue.” 


tion. Let tho people of England have a common 
liberty with all Christendom. At present they 
have not. Any bishop, rector, vicar, or eurate— 
nay, any churchwarden—can lock up the organ in 
a parish church and say—‘‘ There is your Prayer 
Book, without a note of music in it; stick to that 
Dr. Wilberforce and our 





Church of St. Anne, Soho, that by Sebastian Bach 
according to the history of St. John, Handel's 
oratorio of ‘“‘ Theodora, the Martyr of Antioch,” in 
the Hanover Square Rooms; and the oratorio of 
“ Belshazzar,” by Handel, in St. James’s Hall, 
We rejoice to be able to record these introduc. 
tions of ‘‘ the orchestra in churches,” and it is 
both our pleasure and duty to award the meed of 
praise to the deans of St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey, for this glorious issue. For years 
we have been contesting the point and the 
principle, and at last “ the orchestra in church” 
is a recognised fact. But it is the people of 
England that have done this great thing. It ig 
the sympathy of the amateur mind with the 
artistic mind, and the reverence of both for the 
Bible histories, and the prevalence of the old 
Catholic faith throughout this great nation. 

The St. Matthew ‘ Passion” will probably be 
given in Exeter Hall by the members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. The Bach is being 
| remodelled by Sir Michael Costa, and no doubt it 
will prove a great attraction, the Costa mind being 
| so differently constituted from that of Herr Franz, 
| whose score has hitherto been adopted in the 


| performance of this composition in this country. 





ones, how daring yet how dramatically true the Northern Archbishop, Dr. Thompson, who preach | We have for many years given it as our opinion 


situations, how full of historical instruction 
merest allusions of its vigorous conversations. | 
Dear dramatic authors of the Victorian era, is there | 
nothing going on around us that might be similarly 
treated if you had brains, or used what you have, 
out of your petty little beaten tracks? Can none 
of you rise above or travel beyond Eccles and 
Hawtrey? Are you irrevocably doomed to the 
prettinesses of ‘ Apple Blossoms’ and the die-away 
swell gospel of ‘False Shame?’ Are there not 
things in the polities and business of to-day which 
deserve to be made something more of than Mr. 
Robertson in mere caricature made of them in 
‘M.P.,’ or than Tom Taylor, in a worthier spirit, 
made of them in‘ New Men and Old Acres’ and in 
‘Mary Warner?’ Cannot some of you try to un- 
learn the bad, silly tone of the Junior Carlton, and 
to emulate the vigour and historical value of old 
Macklin?” 


Certainly. With pleasure. We have caught the 
Pyrrhie spirit of the Liverpudlian vates ; 


sent in our r 


we have 
ignation to the Junior Carlton and 
have ‘‘eut” Mr. Frank Marshall in token of our 
abjuration of his “ die-away swell gospel,’ what- 
ever that may mean. And now we intend to write a 
political play for the comfort of the Liverpool Daily 
Post. Its title will be “The Publics and the Parks,” 
and its treatment will be broad and daring, The 
second act will represent the House of Commons, 
in which scene Mr. Gladstone (personated by Mr. 
George Belmore) will seize Mr. Disraeli (an admira- 
ble make-up by Mr. Terry) by the throat, and the 
twain will struggle on the floor of the house. In 
the third act an open rupture between the Odgerites 
and the military, led by Mr, Ayrton on a real horse, 
will be enacted in the seene of Hyde Park. We have 
a lively conviction that the Dramatic Censor will 
license this play at onee, and we can imagine his 
beaming face as he makes out the necessary certifi- 
cate, 





“ST. PAUL” IN ST. PAUL’S. 


The citizens of London are about to witness the 





revival of one of their very oldest institutions. In | 


duty bound to give the fettered Englishman a 


jlaw of liberty at least as large and free as that 


bestowed on the Scotsman. The Scot can claim 
for Divine service his metrical psalm; the Eng- 
lishman cannot. 

We need not inquire how it was that the early 
sacred oratorio died away in England. The 
monarch, the nobles, the colleges took away the 
money for Church music, and left the nation with- 
out any music for Sunday. Hence the English 
had no music for Monday or any of the other five 
days in the week. This was the sure operation 
of a higher law. Law against song for Sunday 
was law against all song worthy of the name. 
But the monarch retained music for his own royal 
self and grand court days, and state ceremonies 
in some degree preserved and fed the Church 
composer. In the days of Charles the First and 


our second Charles, the foreigner came here and | 


gave our native musicians a needful lift, and with 
our Georges came the great Lutheran who had 
travelled through all Christendom and noted what 
the wisdom of the Church had supplied, and what 
the hearts of the people delighted in. Handel 
brought to life the sleeping taste for the oratorio. 
In the monkish time England patronised the 
musical plays of “ The Good Samaritan,” “ Tobit 
and the Angel,” “ The Prodigal Son,” “Job and his 
Three Friends.” Not distinctively to mention the 
Handelian oratorios, soon after the death of their 
composer were performed the oratorios, ‘‘ Hannah,”’ 
‘* Ruth,” ‘* Nabal,”’ “ Zimyri,” “ Rebecca,” ‘“ Alfred,” 
Judith,” “ The Prodigal Son,” “ Expulsion of the 
Demon from King Saul,” “ Abimelech,” “ Gideon,” 
“ Jephtha,” “ Force of Truth,” and many others too 
numerous to mention. But all this effort for 
Church musical and Scriptural history was as 
Church music against law. The oratorio legally 
was the theatrical oratorio, Our bishops would 
listen complacently to oratorio music at Royal 
Coronations in Westminster Abbey, at Royal 


the time of 1370 the masters and scholars of St.| Concerts in His Majesty’s Concert Room in 
Paul's School had made themselves famous for their | Hanover Square, but if sought to be used in 


enthusiasm and zeal in the performance of the | 


sacred oratorio, a drama which in some measure 
may be considered as of English origin. There is 
direct record that in 1150 we, as a nation, were 
excessively fond of the sacred drama; and William 
Fitzstephen, the Norman monk of Canterbury, 
gives his tribute of praise to the English for their 
little care for the ordinary theatrical pieces in 
vogue, and for their great love for dramas of higher 
and holier import. Give them a play founded 
upon a miracle like that of St. Elizabeth or St, 
Columba, or one upon a noble martyrdom like 
that of St. Cecilia or St. Lawrence, they are 


parish churches would fulminate their censures 
against it as so much show or sensational music— 
undevotional—fiddlers’ music. In these days 
moral sense and common sense have beaten this 
prejudice, and the people ride over the law. Still 
there is the law—the scandalous law forbidding 
Church music which an ill-natured bishop or 
rector with cure of souls may and can use, and 
this ought to be repealed and music set free. 

The Church season now opening will be made 
;}memorable by a rendering of Mendelssohn's 
| oratorio of “ St. Paul’ in St. Paul’s Cathedral; a 
| Passsion Service, that, by Sebastian Bach, the St. 





mightily pleased withal, and yearn not for the} Matthew history, in St Paul's Cathedral and 


pompe and vanities of the lower world. 


The monks | Westminster Abbey; a Passion Service in the 


the |in the chapels or churches of John Knox, are in| that the Bach “ Passion according to St. John” 


is the real rendering to work in this country. 
The oratorio is more scriptural and less en- 
cumbered by interruptions, the style more 
condensed, the form more simple, the melodies 
more attractive, the feelings more sympathetic. 
Possibly it might be improved by a few additions 
from the St. Mathew “ Passion.” Some few of 
the short and highly dramatic choruses would 
bear transplantation, and the ‘Thunders and 
Lightnings’’ would beyond question add much 
to the interest of the shorter work. 

The oratorio of ‘‘ The Passion,” when properly 
set to music, must present tho first and most 
essential feature of all dramatic composition— 
that of deep personal feeling. The vocalists sing the 
belief of the musicians in the narrative contained 
in the biographical statement of the Evangelist, 
Whatever of emotion may arise from the beauti- 
ful or sublime character of the music, persuaded 
belief lies at the bottom of all. And the cause— 
the basis of this revival of English love for the 
drama of the Passion, of which we have records for 
seven hundred years past, is the revived and in- 
creased faith in the great mass of the English 
nation. The people have called for the oratorio of 
“The Passion” just as they call for Handel's 
‘* Messiah,” they have Handel, and they demand 
Bach. It is no question of art, of service, 
of adoration, but it is the conviction all 
round that the grandest of all music can 
never enter the heart or intellect of the com- 
poser unless associated with the grandest of all 
themes that can fill the human being. The same 
belief which called for the drama of the Cruci- 
fixion in England in 1150, in 1370, in Rome in 
1264, in Padua in 1243, in Frivli in 1298, in France 
in 1300, in Germany in 1320, and which led Luther 
to retain the service in 1530, is now strong and 
mighty in this country, and the hearers of this 
drama are becoming daily more and more numer- 
ous. Every young man of ordinary respectability 
is nowa singer, and can read choral music. There 
is not an English girl, decently educated, but can 
take her part in an oratorio. Nothing short of 
the true, the real, the beautiful, can satisfy the 
young heart when engaged with oratorio music; 
youth yearns for this, and finds it in the Passion 
music of Handel and Bach. For this cause we 
find their music at St. Paul's Cathedral, in West- 
minster Abbey, and as a corollary, the “ St. Paul” 
of Mendelssohn. 

We cannot but deplore the discontinuance of 
the sacred concerts given in the Royal Albert Hall 
by M. Gounod, concerts in many respects most re 
markable, and attended with great artistic results. 
M. Gounod has taught our amateur to sing 
in pure and sustained tone high class music un- 
accompanied by either organ or orchestra, He is 
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in many respects the foremost musician of the age, 
and the only one to be coupled with the illus- 
trious Verdi, but he has been most grievously ill 
advised by those who know nothing of English 
tastesand English feeling. His artistic virtues are 
manifold, his errors comparatively small and few. 
But he did this—he dressed his choir, put the girls 
in proper paraphernalia—white, red, and blue; and 
before long we hope to see at all such gatherings 
the girls in white, the men in surplices, and the 
band in crimson cassocks and the black sash. 
Nothing short of this at the large concerts at 
Exeter Hall, nothing short of this at the bigger 
festivals at the Royal Albert Hall. The public will 
at once perceive the propriety and beauty of the 
change, and bestow their patronage on those who 
so wisely and artistically call upon them for the 
preference. No one wants the choir of a thousand 
voices the men standing up like so many ministers 
and deacons in a Dissenting chapel, and the girls 
like those in a flower manufactory, or where paper 
collars and dickeys are made, or the sewing 
machines kept all a going. The public really 
want a change in these sumptuary arrangements, 
and will willingly pay for it. 








ROMANCE IN CRITICISM. 





How much, we wonder, of the marvels related of 
Garrick, the Kembles and the elder Kean was true, 
and how much the product of the critic’s lively 
imagination? Some such speculation is forced 
on us when we light upon a contemporary outburst 
of wstheticism in which the critic sees what is 
invisible to all eyes but his. We refer not to subtle 
meanings but to actual phenomena. One of the 
Sunday papers has in its Paris correspondent one of 
those vigorous minds which can evolve facts from 
inner consciousness; and in reading a lucubration 
of his this week, the doubt was forced upon us that 
possibly some of the criticism of fifty to a hundred 
years ago, which we now accept as classic, was 
constructed on a similar system. This is what he 
discovers in a play now running in Paris. 

“ The Marquise sits down listlessly at the piano to 
play the valse from ‘ Faust,’ while Lord Henry 
stands over the instrument watching her. In the 
playing of this valse, and in the expression of her 
face, Mdlle. Desclée here absolutely photographs 
for the audience a girl’s broken heart. Never was 
anything more beautiful to my mindthan this. The 
audience read the girl’s heart through the music, 
now dashed off in wild petulance, now toned down 
to tears, now diminished into a very agony of pathos. 
You can see the colour coming and going on the 
woman’s face, the tears rising and being checked 
again as the music of the valse falls from her fingers 
—a recollection of other days.” 

Now this “‘ coming and going” of colour is just one 
of those physiological peculiarities which are very 
common in faney writing, and very rare if not 
impossible in real life. A woman’s blood, as Dr. 
Darwin points out in his last book, does not per- 
form the antics prescribed by novelists, even under 
the influence of real emotion. She may flush when 
excited, she may blanch when agitated by trepidation 
or terror, but she does not turn from red to white 
and white to red successively with the regularity of 
4 limelight exhibition, as romance writers have 
caught from each other the trick of describing her. 
Not even in real excitement is such a phenomenon 
discoverable, while for an actress to do this under 
purely fictitions excitement is simply impossible. 
Even were the action of the heart under control of 
the will, which it is not—even could the issue of 
nerve-force, which sends the blood surging to the 
face, be created by pretended emotion, as it can- 
not—and could also the reverse of these actions 
be counterfeited, and the blood be made to 
retreat so as to leave the face pallid—how 
would it be possible to observe all this under 
the rouge and pearl-powder on a player's face? 
The statement is ridiculous. That ‘ coming 
and going” of colour existed in the observer's 
imagination, and is as mythical as the emo- 
tion of the sensitive novel heroine cited by Dr. 
Darwin, who used to blush all over her body—a 


equally imaginary; thoueh these ean by some 
people be evoked at will. The blood business how- 
ever is the invention of a romancist, and throws 
doubt upon the rest of the narration. And seeing 
how easy it is for a picturesque writer to fill in bare 
outlines with glowing detail, and unwittingly to 
draw upon his imagination while he is recording 
impressions, the question arises whether the good 
old critics of yore did not similarly colour their 
reports, and the flashing glances, the thrilling tones, 
the awful magnetism of great players now dead 
were not much more vivid to the minds of writers 
thinking back upon them than to the senses of the 
actual lookers on. 





THE POVERTY OF LUXE. 

A movement is reported from Paris with which 
every well-wisher to the stage must sympathise. 
The Parisian actresses are said to have risen in 
revolt against the expensiveness of stage apparel. 
Headed by Mdlles. Fargueil, Desclée and Bernhardt, 
whose right to pronounce in the interests of art is 
unquestioned, they announce that they will no longer 
accept parts in those plays whose sole merit is the 
opportunity of wearing splendid costumes. The stiff 
silks and satins, the real lace and cascades of pearls 
and diamonds are no longer to be considered essen- 
tial to an actress’s wardrobe, but tinsel, cotton-velvet, 
and paper lace are to be readmitted as legitimate 
stage artifices. The meretricious system to be dis- 
carded is a relic of the luxurious Empire, and was 
set in fashion by the Court at Compiégne, where the 
officials refused any actress whose dress and decora- 
tions were not real and ¢ostly. In their turn those 
players who appeared at Court and who were forced 
to exhibit a ruinously expensive wardrobe, gave an 
example to their sisters in the other theatres, and 
thus the rage for sumptuous apparel spread through 
all classes, and an actress was prized not by what 
she could do but by what she could wear. All were 
infected by the passion— good and bad alike. Malle. 
Fargueil complains that the Ghent lace on her 
dress in the ‘* Famille Benotton”’ cost her £480. A 
rare comment this on the purpose of that moral 
play, whose object was to show the wickedness of 
extravagance! A piece is written to induce ladies 
to substitute muslin for silk, and lo! the very 
lace on one of the dresses cost nearly five hundred 
pounds. Ofcourse the real result of the ‘‘ Famille 
Benoiton’’ was to increase luxury by offering a 
tempting example. Mdlle. Fargueil’s dress was so 
ravishing that her lady-spectators took to imitating 
her. From Paris, too, the bad example spread over 
here, and brought all attendant degradations in its 
train. Pieces have been measured according to the 
reality of their decorations—of the dresses and 
jewels, the curtains and furniture. Poor and pains- 
taking artists were left neglected for the sake of 
the Millies and Patties and Pollies who suddenly shot 
out of obscurity in a glory of Lyons silk and Genoa 
pile, and lounged on real sofas and swept over actual 
Turkey carpets, and took theatres, and flashed their 
gaudy brightness for a few months and then passed 
back to the unknown. And other flashy material 
also came from beyond the channel — glittering 
empty pieces in several acts with nothing but show 
and music to recommend them—no interest in the 
flippant action, no wit in the balderdash of dialogue, 
no art in the antics of the players. But in the 
place of these qualities, a column of London Journal 
names down the play-bill—all the Stanleys, How- 
ards and De Veres of the Peerage—and a crowd of 
simpering nonentities on the stage, the wearers of 
silk and velvet dresses in private, but in public 
of nothing particular. This was, and is, a class of 
entertainment for which we owe France no thanks; 
and we care not how soon it may pass away. Not 
all the gaud in the world contrives to make a piece 
of this sort endurable beyond the first hour. 
Neither armies in silver armour nor regiments of 
padded limbs in silk fleshings counterbalance the 
tedium of one of these flimsy but weariful plays, as 
soon as the first sense of sight is satisfied. Let the 
Paris actresses begin to set the costumier in his 





physiological impossibility. Possibly the tears were 
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own bad work. For the evil does not stop at artistic 
degradation. It is not the character of tho pieces 
only which suffers. Human souls are wrecked in 
the race of extravagance: the prank and pomp is 
gained by shameful means. Every one knows how 
the jewels and rich robes are come by, and 
it is to the great disgrace of the Empire that 
this barter should have been indirectly stimulated 
by the Imperial officials. An actress who could not 
revel in dresses which cost ten times her salary was 
not admissible at Court performances. We do not 
wonder that the actresses of repute, who depend on 
their art wore than on their faces and figures, rebel 
against the tyranny. A Laconic reform would no 
doubt prove the death-blow to the hopes of the 
worthless sisterhood—the fine forms and empty 
heads. But these we could well afford to lose, 
Nay, it would be a subject for congratulation if 
our audiences erected a censorious standard of 
taste, and, in the case of an actress appearing 
in guise manifestly out of character with her 
position, greeted her with a sound hiss. At all 
events they might cease to accord that ‘ reception” 
which is now so commonly given to an actress upon 
her first entrance, on the mere strength of a 
splendid and unmistakeably costly costume, 





THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—XI. 





— The principles which Art involves Science evolves. The 
truthson which the success of Art depends lurk in the Artist's 
mind inan undeveloped state,—guiding his hand, stimulating 
his invention, balancing his judgment, but not appearing in 
the form of enunciated propositions."—Whewell's Philosophy 
of Indian Science, 

S1r,—It is necessary now that we go back to the 
infancy of art in order that the notions held thereon 
may be restricted within the limits of Art truths; 
and this because so many extraneous notions, truo 
in themselves of other things, are continually intro- 
duced by the ignorant to the confusion and, I feel 
convinced, to the ultimate disadvantage of a learner, 
I do not know how to express myself with suffi- 
cient force to shake the popular creed on song; 
words pale and shrink into insignificance when the 
immensity of error in this the most general and the 
worst understood of any of the branches in musical 
art is contemplated. Nor will history aid us, for 
this teaches us music is but a thing of modern date, 
whereas both song and dance are natural conditions 
of man, existing always with him in some shape or 
form, intertwined with his very being, and living 
with his life. Seeing then history cannot help us, 
we must try philosophy, in order to obtain a better 
knowledge of what song is. Whence did it come? 
What are its powers, what its limitations, and what 
are its functions ? 

The passive members, the recipients, have already 
been considered (III.), but in order to understand 
the growth of music we must take the active producer 
—the originator: and this compels me to commence 
with a few definitions. The difference, and the only 
difference, between a Perception and an Idea is thatin 
the former the actual object which engages the mind 
is present to us, while in an idea the object is absent. 
An idea, then, is always a sequence to a perception or 
a deduction from several perceptions. It must have 
that base, and this proves one of my points, viz. : 
feelings result from experiences, which experiences 
a master has to provide. But more; it is claimed 
for music that it is the language ef the emotions. 
This of itself does not appear to entitle music to the 
worship which its enthusiastic votaries would enforce 
for it; in a like sense snuff is a greater language of the 
emotions, and if excellence were gauged by the ex- 
tent of an emotional state produced, the tobacconist 
would take precedence of the musician. Then what 
isan emotion? This is always the result of a strong 
perception or sensation causing reflex action which 
awakens generally a desire to enjoy or avoid; all 
passions are included within this category. It fol- 
lows from this that what is claimed for music is a 
power of being able to express to a listener any state 
of consciousness, good or bad, in a greater degree 
than it could otherwise be expressed. I deny that 
abstract music has this power, but on tho other hand 
I attribute to it powers not usually accorded, and quite 





proper place and they will have begun to undo their 


the opposite to being ‘ universally ” understood, 
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In the year one—‘ this is the commencement of | 
the historical summary "—the nature of man was | 
pretty much as it is now; his very first act of 
perception implied a latent process of separation | 
and comparison. But before this, by reflex action | 
and vital foree, tones, possessing all the elements of | 
pleasureable sound, had been generated. Now as the | 
first expression of human feeling by human sound 
is an Ejaculation, so the most emotional form of | 
human sound is found in the Interjection. (See XIX. | 
first series.) Next, to name the various creatures, 
man, being an animal of imitation, would emit 
sounds approximately imitative of the sounds emitted 
by each animal respectively, which sounds he would 
use to awaken in another ideas of already acquired | 
perceptions. These would be metaphors in the 
strictest sense. But metaphors are restricted 


life both the body and its frame; hence emotion can 
never be expressed but only pictured, by written or 
printed words. Words, then, being a convenient 
distortion of a physical law it was natural as they 
increased in use that tone should decrease; and it 
was natural too man’s inquisitiveness should dis- 
cover that materials exist which by their substance 
can generate pleasureable sound, but on the other 
hand it is preposterous and absurd to assert that 
the rapid swing of dead matter can express in its 
nature a human feeling. A feeling is embodied in 
human sound solely by the physical form from 
which it issues, this having a direct connection with 
all our construction, but from vibratory inanimate 
matter the feeling is a subjective one alone; there- 
fore, as I said, it cannot be used to stand for an idea, 
its original and intrinsic nature marring all such 





to actual presentations, hence man, being a crea- 
ture of superior mould, would also create symbols 
in sounds for spiritual as well as for material 
things. This is speech. Physically he slides, 
splits, opposes, crushes and combines currents of 
air. It has been shown (VII. first series) that 
symbols of things have no power in themselves 
to create a preception of tho thing symbolised, much 
less have they power to provoke a conception, but 
they can solely awaken an already possessed idea. 
Here I join issue with another of Richard Wagner's 
opinions on music. An actual sound may be 
symbolical of a thing; it may be accepted as such, 
it does not become a symbol until it be so accepted; 
but a sound composed of equal vibrations possesses 
in its very being a pleasurable sensation, irrespective 
of what it may be accepted to stand for. Hence a 
pleasurable sound will always appeal to each 
member of the human race by its own nature, inde- 
pendently of what it may be intended emblematically 
to convey: we find then at once an antagonism 
wished to be introduced; this art will not allow for 
the very reason that the mission of art is outside 
itself and therefore it cannot have properties 
exclusive of that mission.* To make it plainer: if 
an art required as a basis a pleasurable sensation 
changeable in degree, then it cannot make degrees 
of that sensation symbolical of ideas, because those 
are prior to these: each impression must stand in 
its logical sequence. Now the object of speech is to 
say the greatest amount in the shortest space 
of time, consequently the greater the civilisation the 
more the symbols, and the greater the voluntary 
obstructions, that is, the greater the quantity of 
volitional over physical result, in effoct the greater 
the number of consonants over vowels. ‘If there 
be any maxim more frequently or more urgently 
commended to young readers and speakers than 
another, it is this: —‘ Take care of the consonants, 
the vowels will take care of themselves.’ Like many 
other maxims this contains not merely that ‘ mixture 
of a lie’ which Lord Bacon tells us ‘doth ever add 
pleasure,’ but so large a mixture of it as almost to 
neutralize whatever truth it may contain. Take 
care of the consonants by all means; they are the 
bones of speech: but take none the less care of the 
vowels, for they are its flesh and blood, without 
which consonants are but dry bones—void of 
beauty as of life.” (p. 53, ‘‘ The Speaking Voice.’’) 
We will reform and correct Mr. Hullah’s figure, 
Vowels are the skeleton round which the carcase 
wraps; there are sufficient vowels used in each lan- 
guage to act as a kind of frame giving support to all 
the sounds around. Consonants are the flesh and 
blood, in which the vigour of intellect can lie, but 
neither they nor the yowels are an emotional expres- 
sion of life. Tone, the intrinsic nature of the 
human voice, is the living soul, vivifying with its 


* I came across the other day an account of the sister 
of Mendelasohn, asking him to narrate to her what he had 
seon in the Hebrides, to which request he made answer to 
the effect that he was no poet but he wonld play it to her. 
Now this is a thing entirely impossible to be done; I defy 
all the musicians living to prove metapbysivally how it could 
be done; and I distinctly assert that if the story be true 
both brother and sister were cajoled by present pleasurable 
impressions of an entirely different nature to the past impres- 
sions of the one, into a serene gratification which caused the 
other to forget in her actual experiences her past curiosity, It 
is said “a lie well stuck to isas good as the trath.” Now this 
idea of ‘sound painting” is a lie, and it is a lie which people 





force. It may be remarked in passing that gene- 
| rally men of great intellectual development have a 
dislike to arts: we remember the majestic Carlyle’s 
| distaste for poetry, a distaste which amounted to 
an expression of his preference of prose to the 
‘* Musicalest verse.” Now we can imagine even the 
most distorted prose being intellectually of the great- 


actual value to consider. 


he not only informs, he convinces, he persuades. 


and printing. 


range. Secondary symbols are the mere exten- 
sion of a definite power—thus much, however, is to 
be observed: the author plays a secondary part to 
his words, his individuality is in part lost, while a 
speaker is individualised and embodied in his 
spoken words. Inflection and modulation, both 
conditions of true speech, are absent in printing, and 
these combined with tone as an expression of the 
feelings, are the means by which a speaker gives his 
expression. How often do we see tone a check 
upon words, the tone belying the uttered symbols. 
(Read again VI., first series, second part.) As I 
said, the object of language is to awake as many 
ideas as possible in the shortest time irrespective of 
our physical construction: the object of song—the 
noble part of musical art—is not this, but it is to 
awaken certain limited ideas in the Deepest and 
Intensest mode. 
Now we have abstracted “ tone” from the basis of 
speech, we will now abstract our impressions. How 
are words used to infants? Principally through 
strongly developed form; and this in order that in- 
experience may be the more forcibly stimulated. 
Test this in any nursery rhyme, it will be found 
that the words for the most part are nonsensical, 

but there is a strongly marked rhythm. 

** Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water, 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 

And Jill came tumbling after.” 





recurring at stated intervals, appeals to the physical 
nature of the child, and at the same time im. 
presses form audibly embodied in tones,—rudimen. 
tary form appealing to feelings of the second class, 
({X.)—in other words there is an act of volition in g 
producer compelling a feeling ina recipient. But 
more: the mental inertia stimulates a feeling of 
anticipation or recurrence in the passive mind acted 
upon. Here we abstract our second principle of 
musical expression—bars. ‘' With rhythm every. 
thing changes suddenly, and we are at once trans- 
ported into the restless waves of time and progress.” 
Now we see clearly where poetry and music diverge: 
We will follow out poetry first, and trace how 
far music directly or indirectly exists therein. Up 
to this point all pleasure is derived from the 
character and qualities of the diction. But another 
character can ;be and is introduced, namely, an 
employment of the flesh and blood of speech- 
consonants. This, of course, is solely jingle, but 
there is in it this to be noticed; it shows that poetry 
has within its very construction an element which 
is diametrically opposed to music, because this 
element is a reiteration of an ugliness, virtually, if 


est value, but we have power of range as well as| prolonged, of a physical pain. A similarity which 


exists up to a certain point has caused it to be 


A man gives expression to his thoughts by means | ®Ptly said, “‘ Music is poetry in sound and poetry 
of using with Inflection and Modulation such symbols | i8 music in words.” Here is a good example of 
as he possesses. (By inflection is meant degree of | What I mean extracted from the Rey. Charles 
foree, by modulation rise and fall.) He can do ex- | Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water Babies.” 

actly the same with additional power by using his | ‘Soft, soft wind, from out the sweet south sliding, 

means through “ form,” thereby becoming an orator. | Waft thy silver cloud-webs athwart the summer sea; 
Language is used to inform, to convince, or to Thin, thin threads of mist on dewy fingers twining, 
persuade, and he who only states what he knows 
solely informs; the man who logically proves may 
convince, but the man who acts through the plea- 
sureablo state of reception, and on the unconscious 
mental activity, conjoined with the previous powers, | Worn weary hearts within Thy holy temple hiding, 

invokes all the forces that can be brought to bear| Shield from sorrow, sin, and shame, my helpless 
upon his fellow-men, and thus he succeeds in gaining 
the greatest, the best, and the most lasting result :| (Reader, please read this aloud: notice the musical 


Weave a veil of dappled gauze to shade my babe 
and me. 


Deep, deep Love, within thine own abyss abiding, 
Pour Thyself abroad, O Lord, on earth and air 
and sea; 


babe and me.” 


impression to your ear arising from similarity, 


But more, in order to give these symbols a greater | notice the impression arising from broad form, and 
field of action types appealing to the eye have | then notice the basis of habit in the reputation ofa 
been introduced. Here is the origin of all writing | physical action, and observe the ease of delivery 
Then we have to consider what | induced by this.) 
is the use of a second symbolic form; what do 
we gain by it and what do we lose? In the first| the controlled use of imagination acting a distinct 
place it is apparent that a symbol appealing to| part in poetic construction, suggesting ideas by pure 
sight has a greater scope than one which appeals | and well-collected metaphoric sentences, and there- 
to the ear: a man’s words are printed because he| by producing a pleasure derived from the play of 
cannot speak to thousands at once, if he could he | imagination or the stimulus toa passion. Thus we find 
would. Printing is merely multiplication and con- | poetry in its highest form obtains its power by using 
veyance of voice: and it is conveyance because a| comparisons, always beautiful in themselves, and 
man’s power of sound is Jimited to a small area, | generally taken from natural and material things, 
while his printed words have a much more extended | which comparisons suggest in an excessive degree, 


Beyond the mere outward forms of poetry we find 














hug because it gratifics a sense, 


This rhythm, which we will define Periodic Accent, 


by the very pictures they portray, the impressions 
which they are required to create ; purely a mental 
stimulus. 
Tennyson’s “‘ Enid.” 


Here is a beautiful example from 


‘¢ Arms on which the standing muscle sloped, 
As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 
Running too vehemently to break upon it.” 


Aristotle has defined poetry as imitation, ‘not 


because it copies, but because it has its model in 
nature, and can never depart from it without losing 
its character.” 


Satire from its very nature belongs strictly to 


poetry. What prose could equal Lord Byron’s retort 
to his would-be critic and adviser? 


‘‘ Health to immortal Jeffrey ! Once, in name, 
England could boast a judge almost the same ; 


In soul so like, so merciful, yet just, 


Some think that Satan has resign’d his trust, 
And given the spirit to the world again, 
To sentence letters, as he sentenced men. 


* * . * 


His scribbling toils some recompense may meet, 
And raise this Daniel to the judgment-seat. 

Let Jeffrey’s shade indulge the pious hope, 

And greeting thus, present him with a rope: 
Heir to my virtues! man of equal mind! 

Skill’d to condemn as to traduce mankind, 

This cord receive, for thee reserved with care, 
To wield in judgment, and at length to wear !” 


No prose could express that in fewer words, but 
beyond the immediate ideas an inertia is evoked by 
the rhyme and the form, Blank yerse possesses the 
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best combination of form conjoined with the greatest 
freedom of action. Here we may abstract a general 
principle which rules music—relationship in form 
and in progression ; this because the moment the ele- 
ment of measure is introduced the mind of a listener 
is arrested and its expectancy excited ; and this force 
must belong to music of course, for the less definite 
tho ideas conveyed, the greater becomes the necessity 
to make up for such deficiency by excessive force in 
other directions. 

We find then an expression in a word per se; this 
may be termed expression in words. Then there is 
an expression by words caused by formation of 
sentence, and relationship of one word to another ; 
next we give an expression with the words by means 
of power and softness, and rise and fall, and lastly 
we have expression of deep emotional states (love, 
hate, &c.) by tonality: expression through words. 

I have considered solely the use of uttered 
symbols and their types. It will be noticed I 
restricted my statement at first to song and dance 
as proper and refined evolutions of natural forces 
within us. But we have another force in us—a 
force of imitation; this is the basis of the drama; 
and let me not be misunderstood, by imitation I 
do not mean aping our betters as is a modern 
custom, but I do mean a modest attempt to truthfully 
represent by presentation the actions of great and 
noble persons, and the results of perfect deeds, or, 
failing this full faculty, to take part in such repre- 
sentation, and to assist with such powers as are 
possessed, in producing the desired effect. Perhaps 
this is best illustrated by mentioning the “ Passion 
Plays.” 

Now the use of all secondary symbols must always 
leave to the person delegated to re-convert them a 
certain amount of freedom of action, because all such 
symbols are, in their very nature, incomplete, and 
the more imaginative the art, the more incomplete 
the symbol. Consequently a person who writes 
symbols, the vitality of which depends in a great 
measure on a reproducer vivifying them with lost 
power, must necessarily delegate a certain amount 
of freedom or partnership to the reproducer. Even 
Shakespeare is dependent upon the actor for inflec- 
tion, modulation, and tone! A Reproducer, or as 
wo moderns like to call him, ‘‘an Artist,’’ has 
firstly to thoroughly understand what he is called 
upon to add to, then, having seen what he can draw 
out—and to this point he only does his duty in his 
self-selected servitude—he has to consider what he 
can throw in, (in struo). To only do the first is but 
to feed on dust of departed men, to do the last—too 
sadly overlooked—is to be in: truth an artist. It 
follows the coarser the symbolic form the less 
power of conveying original intentions, and there- 

fore the greater the demand upon the intelligence of 
the reproducer to correct false, or add, or arrange, 
true expression; to do this a man must know what 
each thing is in itself absolutely —I am, Sir, yours 
truly, 
Cuarizs Lunn. 

Edgbaston, Nov. 19, 1872. 





P. §.—I may call the attention incidentally to an 
influence which written words exert similar, but in 
an exact converse way, to that derived from words 
spoken. In these we find a force at work to sub- 
stitute unequal for equal vibrations, noises for sounds, 
pain for pleasure; in those we find a principle of 
equal curvature and straight line; hence he who 
Writes a good hand is rarely if ever a good draughts- 
man, for nature abhors absolute equal curvature, 
While as for straight lines these she scarcely ever 
Uses above ground, and those who wish to draw 
them must go to geology and paint the gneiss and 
slate of the primary stratified rocks.-—C. L. 
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Hottoway’s Prins axp Orxtwgnt.—During piercing winds 
and reduced temperature, every one is more or less liable to 
internal disease. ‘Throat, chest, liver, bowels, kidneys, and 
‘in, all suffer in some degree, but may be relieved by rubbing 
in this Ointment, aided by proper doses of the Pills, for ad- 
uttering which, full instructions accompany each box; in 
ruth, any who thoroughly masters Holloway’s iustructions will, 
in reme ving disease, exchange the labour of an hour for the 
Profit of a ife-time. All bronchial pulmonary, and throat 
rab ers, require that the Ointment should be thoroughly well 
a upon the skin twice a-day with considerable briskness 

Great persistence and regularity. 


Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


6. EB. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hortfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


Now Ready. 


To wuHicH ane ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” — Orchestra, 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. 'The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 





London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &c., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. A) P : 

The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
-Tuz Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


= 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 











London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 

In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
L2 12s, Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 

In Ro 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


ewood or Walnut Case. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 As. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
L4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
L4 lds. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 bs. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE, 
Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


Trichord. 





\] 90 GUINEAS. 
\ SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 

obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 

The diminution of size will obviate the objection 

| which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘ Grand Pianoforte” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND ©CO,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT BIRELT, W. 


J. B. CRAMER & cos! 


PIANOFORTES. AMERICAN ORGANS. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 





0.—4j4 Octave Melodeon, with packing 


CRBS odo cb ss bess s cee ods 12 12 Oo 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany ........+- 12 12 0 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

RO.) sicces Conecdoesee 1 0 0 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 0 0 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 0 0 

4a.—With Sub Bass (in placeofForte) 32 0 0 


4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 

(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 0 0 
5.—Light Stops, two Knee Swells, 

Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 0 0 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) Ceccseevecess 388.0 0 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

ORAS) 26 s06b0¢00000% socoee 0 0 -0 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 

C6 asic itmecetbebisaiecs 50 O O 
8,—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 


finish) ..3....8% Vrree xe -- 0 0 0 
9.—TFive Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut .......... 85 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell .........+.. 40 ii 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell .........0.. 45 ‘i 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ,, 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 “ 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 Fe 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... CS 4 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ” 


10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
BE ROWE crease es e685 £100 0 0 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower .. 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


seen eeneee 


*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 





Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


201, REGENT STREET, W., axv 43, MOORGATE 


--£125 0 0O 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM., 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 8. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 8s, 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Txpres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £78; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Fifre. Clairon. 


Forté. 
Voix Celeste.  Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST, 





| STREET, LONDON; 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D’Alton). s.d 

J. L. Roeckel 4 0 
Ah!shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 4 0 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 0 


(Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 
J.G.C. Halley 4 
Curfew, The ...ssscecccccvcececcevescoesesG. W. Smith 3 0 
Dreams Of Home ....sscececcesccccceeess ek. L. Hime $ 0 
Ever there! Sacred song. Written andcomposed byLinnet 3 0 
3 0 
3 0 
8 0 


Caliph’s Daughter, The. 


Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C, Horn 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. Whitley 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 0 
Joy will come To-morrow ........++..e0++-.0- P, Monk 3 0 
My Sweet Annette, (Illustrated with portrait of Mdme. 
Monbelli) . ce soiseeeenaodpestoendesesccet aaeene € 0] 
Peace, it is I! Sacred Song .......++e+e+e0.5- P. Knight 3 0 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words, 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 0 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent: street, W. 


o 
Oo 


NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ...cccessesesese 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) .........06. 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once had _— weet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. ; 

gg a, reer a 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co, Regent-strect, W. 





NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 





The Dream Voyage, from ‘‘ Les Bavards” ..ssesssesee 8 0 

Godinctée’s Least ce ss os.:00000006cGtO secracesccesce SB O 

In he South, ‘C’est L’Espagne,” ditto French and 
eg ee ee 


London, J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


The Choice, in E flat and G.. 0.0. secocccscccccece 4 0 
Thoughts! (Soprano) ....... passbadsoataedstasdeneved 4 0 
REE CTD: <, 5cascabrenethbaubs sheesbeRsrncvassdesnes ae 
i OE eee ae Rereeee 4 0 
Three Lilies 608s bes0er useserdisteseeewdhes GO 
Friends .......+.+.+++.»Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


Iondon: J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY, 





Forgotten, (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves), In Eflat&G.. 4 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Temor) ...0..ssccccssscvcce 4 
Oft ! wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 
My old love, “Remembrance” ......4+.. e000 4 


oococo 


London ; J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle, Liebhart) ............0c0008 4 0 
Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 


London: J. B. Cramgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 











NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ..sesesecosesses 
Queen of Beauty. Bom, (COG we 0s'0c cs oh cc cs veces 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
“scudiegomen! Po ee eee 
PE AB OR ON 6 os in 1c sh ae ee entens 4.0 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 


The Flower and the Star ....ceseesss sees ss cece esse ve 

OE ROT ais in co:th 00 46 600s bbe be initb be 004006 8600 

0 list to the Song-bird 00.00 00 00:00 000000 00.0006 00 ce cee ce 

The above six songs, by the composer of “I heard a 

Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London. J. B. Cnamzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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Just Published. 
E DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
@ Price 4s, 


CRAMERS'’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 
BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 

To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 

By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . 
Second _ se, Pianofortes . . 
Third . Pianofortes . . 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes . . 
Fifth ,» WPianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth a Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


Tn the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 

by ERARD. 

by KIRKMAN. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramens, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactttred by Broapwoop, Couuarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens havo 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting, the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, Y niclt 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 
pp 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Regent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srreet, Crry. 





KiLondon and Brighton, Caaman and o, 


J, B, CRAMER & CO., Weer Srnzer, & Weatenn Roap, Baiautow, 
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NEW DANCE MUSIC 


_OF THE SEASON. — 
“Ga L eee oe At oe 


Performed at the State Balls. 
COMPOSED AND DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


By HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, KG. 


4s. Illustrated with Photograph 5s. 























NACHTLIEDER WALTZ. : 
Beautifully Illustrated. = 

4s. ] 

AUTUMN MANQUVRES. " 
MARCH AND POLKA. h 

By OC, H. R. MARRIOTT, m 

Beautifully Illustrated, M 

As. SIN 

SALUTE GALOP. \ 
By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. M 

Beautifully Illustrated. Cone 

4s. ~ 

M 

BAVARDS QUADRILLE, ~. 
ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. M 

By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. seek 

Beautifully Illustrated. sy 

oe ME 

. Addres: 





BAVARDS GALOP, Mi’ 
ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. Greer a 
By C. H. BR. MARRIOTT, : 

Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


NECK-AND-NECK GALOP. 
By F. GODFREY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 


YE MERRIE OLD TIMES 
LANCERS, ON OLD ENGLISH AIRS. 
By EF. GODFREY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 


Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Printed and Pu blished by Jastas Swirt, of 65 King- strce t, Go’ den-square, in the County of Middlesex, a at the printing-office o » of Swi rt & Co., 55, King-street aforesaid.—Friday Ys Now. “nd, a, 























